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CONCLUDING HER CAUSERIE On cur- 
rent discussion of the church-state 
issue on page 176, Mother Barrett is 
persuaded that: 

The preservation of the American free 

society depends in no small measure upon 

the cooperative contribution of all its 
members to the pluralist character of 
what Albert Camus calls “la civilization 
du dialogue.” 
Long before M. Camus experienced his 
first bout of angoisse, “the civilization 
of dialogue” was already prized in 
Brooklyn. That was back in the days 
of “the horse car, the ice wagon, the 
cruller wagon, of yelling git-a-hoss in 
the quaint dialect of the region at an 
occasional automobile, and playing one- 
o-cat in front of our house on Dean 
Street.” So at least Robert M. Hutch- 
ins assured his audience on January 21 
when he received the Sidney Hillman 
Award for Meritorious Public Service. 
As defined by Hutchins “the civiliza- 
tion of dialogue” is the ideal 
where everybody talked with everybody 
else about everything, where nobody tried 
to get his way by force or fraud, where 
everybody was content to abide by the 
decision of the majority as long as the 
dialogue could continue. 
No great prise de conscience seems in- 
dicated in this process. The only en- 
gagement involved appears to be con- 
versation. Communication becomes not 
only an art but an end and all prob- 
lems become epistemological ones. 


This is undoubtedly exciting as ex- 
emplifying la politique de présence. 
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Whether it is particularly fruitful, 
save in persuading one another of our 
good intentions, is far from certain. 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan has 
recently discovered that the will to di- 
alogue is, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase 
about patriotism, “not enough.” 


Mr. Hutchins, however, is more san- 
guine: 

And still it is possible to believe that if 

democracy and the dialogue can continue, 

if they can be expanded, if they can be 

improved, freedom, justice, equality and 

peace will ultimately be achieved. 
There is an earnestness in all this which 
is at once appealing and disconcerting. 
It is disconcerting because it is the 
product of a faith one had thought 
cauterized by the fires of Dachau and 
Hiroshima. And yet Mr. Hutchins 
protests his persistent belief: 

The democratic faith is faith in man, faith 

in every man, faith that men, if they are 

well enough informed, can solve the 

problems raised by their own aggrega- 

tion. 
Passing such a simple faith in blind 
Progress through the filter of the 
Christian perspective would leave a 
residue of radioactive truth so scant as 
would not trouble even Professor Linus 
Pauling. 

« 


Dialogue, to be fruitful, demands a 
common universe of discourse, an 
agreed idiom. It is here the problems 
begin. 


Sociologist Herbert Blumer asserts: 
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“Public discussion today, particularly 
on certain national issues, is likely to 
be hampered by the absence of a uni- 
verse of discourse.” The fact is not 
surprising: the modern world is im- 
penitently Cartesian. What that means 
is that thought has been substituted for 
reality as the object of intellectual 
scrutiny. Etienne Gilson has thus de- 
scribed the work of Descartes: 


He took ideas abstracted from reality and 
turned them into models: and it is not 
enough to say that reality must conform 
to them; they are the reality itself. 


Nor does a fruitful dialogue (as 
seems often suggested) suppose an ini- 
tial doubt, one to be shored by 


the assurance of intellectual inter- 


change in a victory of will over intel- 
ligence. The philosophy of opposites, 


at once siring and nourishing a gener- 
alized angoisse, may have a certain 
vogue; it is a strange frame for the 
Christian perspective. Gustavo Coracao 
has observed brilliantly: 


Let the reader imagine that he is a pris- 
oner in a dark cell; if he is a Cartesian, 
he will begin to doubt the existence of 
an exit or even of the cell itself and, ac- 
cording to his temperament, he will either 
begin to utter cries of despair, beating his 
head against the walls, or he will sit 
down on the ground finding comfort in 
his belief in himself. If he is a Christian 
and has faith, he knows with absolute 
certainty that there is a door, with a 
certainty that surpasses his vision and his 
intelligence; he knows that there is an 
exit because he has heard and he has 
complete confidence in the glad tidings; 
yet, despite that, he still falters, grouping 
about in the dark, striking against the 
walls, 
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From such a Cartesian confusion one 
descends to the ultimate philosophical 
sin where one talks about words rather 
than things. In such a situation, and 
it is not rare, the dialogue becomes an 
exercise of two ghosts trying to pick 
one another’s empty pockets. 


Techniques are not substitutes for 
truth. Methodology must not be made 
The dialectical 
approach is an interesting intellectual 
tool but the assumption that reality is 
a reflection of such a process is disas- 


more than a means. 


trous. 


Proponents of Group Dynamics, an 
arrangement cruelly termed “pooled 
ignorance,” often gave the impression 
that a higher truth emerged from col- 
lective, limited wisdom. Brainstorm- 
ing, as a fad, had a brief career: its 
Madison Avenue provenance made it 
suspect in the salons of the intellec- 
tuals. It is to be hoped that The Di- 
alogue will not be elevated into more 
than it is: a readiness to discuss, hon- 
estly, openly and respectfully, exchang- 
ing ideas, drawn from reality, in words 
that have an agreed meaning. 


€ 


Father John L. Thomas points out 
in his article that some controversies 
arise from differences concerning 
basic moral principles. 

Since these are based on our concept of 

the nature, origin and destiny of man, 

worthwhile discussion of disagreements 
must ultimately center on this point. 
Otherwise, the dialogue degenerates into 
a ping-pong game played with square 
balls. 

E.. Diy S35. 
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Catholicism and 
Population Control 


© MUCH FoR the broad dimen- 

sions of current world popula- 

tion problems as viewed in the 
light of pertinent, available informa- 
tion covering contemporary trends and 
developments. Our sketchy overview 
appeared necessary because there is a 
growing tendency to present world 
population problems in a manner that 
effectively precludes solutions in con- 
formity with ethical principles accept- 
able to Catholic thinkers. On the evi- 
dence, although there is little basis for 
great optimism, nothing leads us to 
conclude that there is no hope for 
world peace and prosperity short of 
drastic limitation of the birth rate 
through widespread use of contracep- 
tives or other morally objectionable 
means. 


Indeed, even prescinding from the 
morality of these measures, it can be 
argued that gradual or piecemeal re- 
forms such as birth control offer no 
realistic solution to the acute popula- 





This completes Father Thomas’ examina- 
tion of the question of overpopulation be- 
gun in our March issue under the title 
“The Prevalence of People.” 
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tion problems existing in most under- 
developed economies. 


Functioning social systems are inte- 
grated systems. When the death rate 
is rapidly lowered by the introduction 
of alien techniques and practices that 
do not affect the traditional social and 
economic institutions of underdevel- 
oped countries, these societies must 
choose between immediate conversion 
to an intensive industrial development 
or increasing poverty and decline. 
Piecemeal reforms such as birth control 
are ineffective inasmuch as they are 
not aimed at changing traditional so- 
cial and economic situations; moreover, 
they will not prove acceptable until 
such changes occur. 


Granting the seriousness of present 
population problems, it should be ob- 
vious that the manner in which they 
are solved will be of great significance 
for the future. Because several aspects 
of the challenge are relatively new and 
because current international tensions 
lend an air of immediacy to discover- 
ing workable solutions, we must care- 
fully avoid being hurried into promot- 
ing superficial or shortsighted pro- 
grams. As Swedish population expert, 
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Alva Myrdal, pointed out some time 
ago, “The population problem concerns 
the very foundation of the social struc- 
ture,” and if we are not careful, 
“there is a palpable danger that pop- 
ulation policy will be irrationally nar- 
rowed down and forced into remedial 
quackery.” 


The Catholic position on population 
control has been developed within the 
broad framework of pertinent human 
values and relevant facts. It can be 
appreciated and understood only in this 
context. Ethical judgments are prac- 
tical judgments based upon insights 
into human situations. In developing 
their position Catholic thinkers study 
the ethical significance both of family 
limitation and the means used to achieve 
it. These two issues merit serious consid- 
eration by all. Non-Catholics are fre- 
quently unaware of the basic premises 
from which the Catholic solution pro- 
ceeds; even within the Church, some 
fail to see the relationship between ul- 
timate principles and approved prac- 
tices. 


Doctrine under attack 


The problem of family limitation 
necessarily raises the question of the 
couple’s positive obligation to fulfill 
one of the major elements of the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage. This point 
of doctrine calls for careful elabora- 
tion; it has been under constant attack 
in recent years and, when this occurs, 
there is always danger of a resulting 
“doctrinal imbalance.” This is to say, 
when a doctrinal position of a re- 
ligious minority is under attack, its 


1 Nation and Family. Kegan Paul, London, 
1945, p. 2. 
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leaders tend to over-emphasize (or to 
emphasize only) the specific elements 
of belief being rejected—in this case, 
the obligation to procreate—and, in 
consequence, to neglect other pertinent 
elements in the doctrine.* 











The obligation to procreate is only 
one aspect of a complex reality. Under 
other aspects, the fulfillment of this 
element of the primary purpose of mar- 
riage is a privilege, an expression of 
creativity and the normal consumma- 
tion of marital love. Unless all these 
aspects are duly emphasized in the 
taught tradition, the result in the pop- 
ular mind soon becomes a mere cari- 
cature of the Catholic position. Hence 
the following remarks on the primary 
purpose of marriage represent no more 
than a brief statement of the tradi- 
tional doctrine; they are apparently 
needed because of the controversial po- 
sition within which that doctrine is 
placed in contemporary society. 

In the first place, Catholic teaching 
has always maintained that one of the 
noblest benefits of marriage is the priv- 
ilege of cooperating with the Creator 
in the procreation and education of 
new life. Children have always been 
regarded as one of the major blessings 
or “goods” of marriage. Like all bless- 
ings, they ennoble the participants. Ac- 


* On this point see John L. Thomas, S.J. 
The American Catholic Family, Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1956, p. 331. 
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cording to the divine plan, parenthood 
calls forth and necessarily develops 
some of the finest qualities in men and 
women. Those who choose the voca- 
tion of marriage find in the blessing of 
children the divinely designed means of 
achieving full self-realization and per- 
fection as mature Christians. Thus, 
any serious consideration of family lim- 
itation must take into account this 
normal relationship between the bless- 
ing of children and the fullest devel- 
opment of husband and wife. 


Education also 


In this connection it should be noted 
that the primary purpose of marriage 
is the generation and the education of 
children. The core-function of mar- 
riage involves the total process of 
childbearing and child rearing. Inher- 
ent in the very nature of the marriage 
contract is the obligation to work to- 
gether in the establishment of a stable, 
loving society or home in which chil- 
dren can be born and reared to Chris- 
tian maturity. In the fulfillment of 
the primary purpose of marriage, the 
act of generation constitutes only the 
first stage. Just as the mother’s womb 
forms the essential, nourishing environ- 
ment in which the tiny life-cell can 
unfold its marvelous, hidden potencies 
and develop to the capacity of inde- 
pendent viability, so the family circle, 
characterized by loving care, affection, 
encouragement, guidance, training, 
good example and grace, must form the 
social and spiritual womb requisite for 
the normal development of children 


Cf. John L. Thomas, S.J., “Christian Hu- 
manism and Marriage,” SOCIAL ORDER, 6 
(March, 1956), 110-16, and “The Social 

eb of Marriage,” Ibid., 6 (May, 1956), 
199-204. 
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to the status of independent Christian 
adults. 


Fulfillment through duty 


All of this merely asserts the gen- 
erative act is a humanly responsible 
act implying a serious commitment to 
a long future. There is no conflict be- 
tween the fullest personal development 
of husband and wife and their parental 
obligations. By growing in love and 
mutual service, Christian spouses be- 
come better prepared to fulfill their 
roles as parents, while their parental 
roles, in turn, provide the social frame- 
work or web of relationships within 
which marital love and service are 
normally fostered. 


It follows that Catholic doctrine does 
not emphasize mere numbers or family 
size. Although children constitute one 
of the major blessings of marriage, 
their ideal number is relative to the 
capacities and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the individual couple who 
must bear and rear them to maturity. 
In this sense, couples who do raise a 
large family to maturity in accord with 
Christian standards show that they have 
been doubly blessed—blessed in their 
numerous offspring and in the personal 
qualities and social circumstances which 
the fulfillment of this task implied. 
Thus, when Catholic leaders justly 
praise large families, emphasis is not 
placed on numbers alone nor do they 
specify any family size as ideal.* 

The Church does not tell the indi- 
vidual couple how many children they 


4 Obviously, when Catholic couples living in 


a secular society run the risk of being af- 
fected by false views concerning the pur- 
poses of marriage, religious leaders must 
frequently remind them that children are 
a blessing and that parenthood is the nor- 
mal, divinely instituted means for achieving 
happiness and perfection in their vocation. 
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may or should have. The function of 
the Church as the divinely established 
teacher of men is to clarify the nature 
and purpose of life and of marriage, to 
define the moral laws that pertain to 
the marriage vocation and, through 
preaching and the dispensing of sac- 
ramental graces, to support the faith- 
ful in their pursuit of holiness. With- 
in this framework of defined purposes, 
rights and obligations, responsibility 
for deciding when and how often they 
shall make use of their marital rights 
rests with the couple. Theirs also is 


O 6 


the decision concerning the size-6f the 
family—to the extent that this de- 
pends on human agents. Since they 
alone assume the serious obligations in- 
volved in childbearing and child rear- 
ing, they alone must prudently decide 
how far they are qualified to assume 
additional obligations. 


The Catholic position on this point 
is based on the following considera- 
tions. When men and women enter 
marriage, the marital contract places 
them in a new and special status or 
state of life. The primary or specify- 
ing purpose of this status is the pro- 
creation and education of children. 
Consequently, if they choose to enter 
this status and make use of the rights 
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that it confers upon them, they must 
accept the functions and obligations re- 
lated to these rights. 


This point requires further elabora- 
tion. For purposes of clarity, we can 
discuss, first, the rights and obligations 
stemming from the marital status con- 
sidered in itself and, secondly, the cor- 
responding rights and obligations as 
they affect the marriage partners. 


Marriage as status 


Marriage, considered as a status, rep- 
resents the divinely ordained institu- 
tion through which men and women 
cooperate with the Creator in the 
propagation and education of the race. 
Only those who embrace this state of 
life have this privilege. Moreover, in’ 
order that the purpose of this status 
be achieved by men, it is sufficient that 
those who make use of their marital 
rights do not habitually or always seek 
to avoid their natural effect, for to do 
so only occasionally or for a time does 
not frustrate the primary purpose of 
their status. In other words, there ex- 
ists a means-end relationship between 
the use of marital rights and the obli- 
gation to provide for the conservation 
of the race; this order of means (con- 
jugal relations) to end (propagation 
and education) must be observed by 
marriage partners. 


Several points are worthy of careful 
note here. 


1. The obligation to provide for the 
conservation of the human race is not 
assumed by all married couples but 
only by those who choose to make use 
of their marriage rights. 


2. This obligation of the marriage 
state does not apply to each and every 
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marital act but rather to the habitual 
use of conjugal relations throughout 
marriage. 

3. Like all obligations flowing from 
an affirmative law (a law that enjoins 
some act, as opposed to a negative 
law which forbids some act), this 
obligation never ceases to bind; it does 
not, however, bind to uninterrupted acts 
of compliance. We can understand the 
principle involved here if we consider 
the obligation flowing from the af- 
firmative precept: “Honor thy father 
and mother.” Children are always 
bound to honor their parents, but they 
need not be engaged in uninterrupted 
acts honoring them. However, when- 
ever they do deal with their parents, 
they must show them honor. These 
observations concerning the obligations 
stemming from the marital status tell 
us nothing about family size; rather, 
they indicate the order (between 
means and ends) that must always be 
observed; this order is inherent in the 
nature of things. 

Corresponding to these obligations of 
status are personal obligations assumed 
by the couple. In determining the ex- 
tent of these obligations, we apply the 
general principle that a positive law 
does not bind if its fulfillment involves 
a proportionately grave inconvenience, 
one extrinsic to the law. In the pres- 
ent instance, since the object of the 
positive law is an important good (the 
conservation and propagation of the 
human race), its positive fulfillment 
binds couples unless there exists a se- 
rious inconvenience. Pope Pius XII 
enumerated under the general headings 
of medical, eugenic, economic, and so- 
cial “indications” some of the sources 
from which such serious reasons might 
arise. As long as these serious reasons 
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exist, whether for a time or through- 
out marriage, the couple is not bound 
by the obligation. 


Dereliction of duty 


On the other hand, marriage part- 
ners would be culpable of neglecting 
their duty if, without proportionately 
serious reasons, they habitually made 
use of marital rights while always 
avoiding the possibility of pregnancy. 
Should they persist in this neglect 
throughout their married life, they 
could be guilty of a serious dereliction 
of duty. In acting in this way, they 
would be deliberately avoiding the spe- 
cial obligation of their state in life, 
while freely placing themselves in a 
situation that required the fulfillment 
of this obligation. As Pius XII point- 
ed out in this connection, couples who 
follow such a course throughout their 
married life show that they either do 
not understand the blessings of parent- 
hood or act on motives alien to Chris- 
tian standards.” 


Correlatively, the prudent fulfillment 
of the obligation to procreate appears as 
a component element in the couple’s 
own growth in perfection. Men and 
women choose marriage as one of the 
permissible ways of developing and 
reaching perfection. The fulfillment of 
the primary purpose of marriage and 
the personal growth and the maturity 
of marriage partners are reciprocal as- 
pects of the marital vocation. Parent- 
hood is the fulfillment of an obliga- 


5 Cf. his address to the Italian Catholic Union 


of Midwives, Acta Apostolica Sedis, 18 
(1951), pp. 835-54; for a good English 
translation of this Address, see The Clergy 
Review, 36 (December 1951), 379-91; for 
an excellent commentary on the Address, 
see De Re Matrimoniali by Francis Hurth, 
Gregorian University Press, Rome, 1955. 
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tion; correlatively, it is also the divine- 
ly ordained means to draw out the 
finest qualities of masculine and femi- 
nine personalities, leading to their ma- 
ture natural and supernatural develop- 
ment. 


In the light of these observations, 
we may conclude that since Catholic 
thinkers seek roughly the same human 
goals and must rely on the same in- 
formation as others in defining their 
position on population control, the dis- 
tinguishing traits in their approach will 
be found in the means which they 
judge ethically acceptable. Stated brief- 
ly, the means for population control 
which they reject are direct abortion, 
sterilization, and all deliberate acts 
which are aimed directly at the ante- 
cedent frustration or hindrance of the 
fecundity of the conjugal act once it 
is freely initiated. They reject these 
means for the following reasons. 


Abortion is murder 


First, in regard to abortion, they 
condemn direct, deliberately induced 
abortion as murder. An abortion is di- 
rect when the sole immediate result of 
the procedure is the termination of 
pregnancy before viability. The Cath- 
olic position is based on the principle 
that human life is sacred and must be 
respected in the unborn as well as in 
others. Any operation which directly 
kills either the mother or the child is 
judged immoral. The life of each is 
inviolable, and we may not kill one 
to save the other. In the hypothetical 
case in which the doctor might believe 
that he could save the life of one by 
directly killing the other, Catholics 
maintain that he is dealing with two 
innocent people, each possessing an 
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equal and clear title to life. Conse- 
quently, he must make every effort to 
save both lives; under no circumstances 
may he directly murder one person in 
order to save the life of the other. 


Double effect principle 


Catholic moralists distinguish direct 
from indirect abortions. An abortion 
is indirect when it is the by-product 
of a procedure which is immediately 
directed to the cure of a serious path- 
ological condition of the mother. In 
this case the interruption of the preg- 
nancy is the undesired effect of a pro- 
cedure which is immediately directed 
to secure some other good purpose such 
as the stopping of a hemorrhage or the 
removal of a cancer. In deciding such 
cases, moralists apply the well-known 
principle of the double effect, which 
may be stated as follows: It is licit 
to perform an action which has good 
and bad effects provided: 1. that the 
action itself is not morally bad; 2. that 
the evil effect is sincerely not desired 
but merely tolerated; 3. that the evil 
is not the means of obtaining the good 
effect; and 4. that the good effect is 
sufficiently important to balance or 
outweigh the harmful effect. 


Second, Catholic thinkers regard di- 
rect sterilization, whether permanent or 
temporary, performed for eugenic or 
contraceptive purposes, as morally 
wrong. Direct sterilization, as the 
term is used here, includes every inter- 
ference with the generative function 
wherein sterility itself, either perpetual 
or temporary, is intended as an end in 
itself or as a means to a further end. 
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Direct sterilization is rejected on two 
scores. In the first place, it is regard- 
ed as an unreasonable mutilation. The 
essential note of the term mutilation 
as used here is the suppression or notable 
diminution of an organic function 
proper to man. Such mutilation is 
judged illicit because man’s dominion 
over his organic bodily functions is 
limited to using them in accord with 
their inherent natural purposes, as the 
order of right reason directs him. He 
does not have the power to destroy or 
mutilate them in order to frustrate 
the purposes they were designed to ful- 
fill. Thus, to mar unnecessarily the 
integral perfection of the organism en- 
trusted to him, is to usurp authority 
which pertains to his Creator and is 
contrary to right reason. It is further 
held that such sterilization constitutes 
an illicit contraceptive measure and 
must be rejected on that basis, as we 
shall point out presently. 


Indirect sterilization is judged mor- 
ally permissible under certain condi- 
tions. Sterilization is termed indirect 
when the resultant sterility is an unin- 
tentional by-product of a genuine thera- 
peutic procedure, for example when a 
cancerous uterus is removed. A wide- 
ly used principle in medical ethics, 
sometimes called the principle of “‘to- 
tality,” applies here: the individual has 
the right to use the services of his or- 
ganism as a whole and consequently 
may allow individual parts to be de- 
stroyed or mutilated when and to the 
extent necessary for the good of his be- 
ing as a whole. The conditions re- 
quired for licit mutilation, whether by 
the removal of an organ or the sup- 
pression of its function are: 1. the 
preservation of the organ or its func- 
tioning must be a source of actual 
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harm or constitute a threat to the total 
well-being of the person; 2. there must 
be a well-founded assurance that the 
proposed mutilation will either remove 
or notably diminish the harm, and that 
this effect cannot be obtained without 
the mutilation; and, 3. there must be 
a reasonable estimate that the good to 
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be effected, e.g., by removing the harm, 
reducing pain, etc., will compensate 
for the evil effects consequent on the 
loss of the organ or function.° 

It should be noted that in develop- 
ing their position on the licit use of a 


“pill” to prevent ovulation, Catholic 
thinkers apply these general principles 
to the specific instance in question. 
Thus, if the use of the “‘pill” consti- 


tuted direct sterilization as defined 
above, the action would be judged un- 
ethical; if its use resulted in indirect 
sterilization, the principle of “‘totality” 
would apply. It follows that such a 
“pill” could licitly be used to alleviate 
or eliminate various malfunctions or 
pathological conditions in the human 
system. Likewise, if a suitable means 
could be discovered to control marked 
irregularities in the menstrual cycle, its 
use for this purpose would be permis- 
sible. 

The third means of population con- 
trol rejected by Catholic thinkers in- 
® See Gerald Kelly, S.J., “Medico-Moral 


Notes,” in the Linacre Quarterly, 20 (No- 
vember, 1953), 106-107. 








cludes all deliberate acts which are 
aimed directly at the antecedent frus- 
tration or hindrance of the fecundity 
of the conjugal act. Such acts are com- 
monly included under the broad term 
birth control but it is well to note that 
birth, control may have many mean- 
ings, ranging from the planned limita- 
tion of offspring through periodic or 
absolute continence to the control of 
fertility through the use of contracep- 
tive devices. We shall use the term to 
include all deliberate acts which aim to 
deprive the conjugal act of its natural 
procreative quality or finality, since it 
is precisely such acts which are con- 
sidered illicit by Catholic thinkers. 





An intelligent judgment concerning 
the morality of birth control as defined 
above must be based on the logical ap- 
plication of general moral principles to 
this specific human act. It follows that 
those who base their considerations in 
this matter upon different moral prin- 
ciples will necessarily reach different 
conclusions. For example, the Chris- 
tian, who believes that the human per- 
son is a unity of body and soul, en- 
dowed with faculties of intellect and 
will and possessing an essential relation- 
ship of origin, dependence, and destiny 
on his Creator, will judge the morality 
of birth control differently from one 
who maintains that man has no essen- 
tial qualitative difference from other 
higher forms of animal life. 

This point appears to be all too fre- 
quently forgotten in current contro- 
versy. Disagreements concerning the 
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licitness of birth control must logically 
be based on differences concerning 
basic moral principles. Since these are 
based on our concept of the nature, 
origin, and destiny of man, worthwhile 
discussion of disagreements must ulti- 
mately center on this point. 


Catholic premises 

The premises upon which the Cath- 
olic position is based may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

1. There is order in the world, estab- 
lished by a creative intelligence and re- 
vealed in the inherent purposes of things 
as discovered by observing their normal 
tendencies and operations. 

2. As a creature endowed with reason, 
man achieves the development and per- 
fection of his nature by using things 
in accord with the order established by 
the Creator. 

3. It follows that men act reasonably 
when they use for their self-develop- 
ment and perfection all those things in 
nature which have been placed under 
their direct dominion. 

4. The Creator alone is the author and 
source of life. He has not placed life 
or the faculties furnishing the coprinci- 
ples of life under the creature’s absolute 
dominion. Men hold these in trust from 
the Creator so that they must respect 
their own lives and those of others, nor 
may they destroy them for their own 
personal satisfaction. Likewise, they 
must respect the integrity of their re- 
productive faculties and the natural 
process of the generative act in which 
they furnish the coprinciples of life. 
In other words, the function of sex 
(the possession and use of faculties in- 
volving the coprinciples of life) has 
been entrusted to men for the good of 
the species and right reason demands 
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that it be employed accordingly. Hence 
the sexual act has specific, highly 
unique qualities. First, it is the act de- 
signed for the propagation of the hu- 
man race by the Creator. Second, the 
fruitful exercise of the generative act 
requires His special cooperation as the 
author of each human life. 


In judging the morality of birth con- 
trol, Catholic thinkers apply these 
principles as follows: A study of the 
structure and function of the generative 
system indicates that its primary pur- 
pose is reproduction. The production 
of sperm in the male and the process 
of ovulation in the female are clearly 
related to reproduction. Further, a 
study of the conjugal act indicates 
clearly that its primary function is to 
bring about the union of the coprinci- 
ples of reproduction, sperm and ovum. 
Conception may not always follow the 
sexual act; the act itself, however, is 
designed to make the union of sperm 
and ovum possible. Although the im- 
mediate, experienced result of sexual 
relations is physical release, a temporary 
cessation of sexual desire and an inti- 
psychological 
partners, these are consequent, accom- 
panying effects of the act and clearly 
not the primary function either of the 
reproductive system or of sexual union 
considered in themselves. 


mate, union of _ the 


Since marital union is an act by 
which husband and wife mutually com- 
plete each other by supplying that 
which the other lacks in terms of re- 
production, its very meaning implies 
that each gives freely and unreservedly 
what they are able. It is precisely this 
generous, mutual gift of self which 
unites husband and wife in a procrea- 
ting act of love. To deprive this mutual 
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gift of its life-giving, generative po- 
tential by placing a direct obstacle to 
the natural procreative process inherent 
in it runs contrary to the essential 
significance of the act. In other words, 
when a couple employ birth control, 
they perform an act which is generative 
by its nature but, at the same time, 
they attempt to frustrate or hinder its 
inherent reproductive function by de- 
liberately placing an obstacle to the 
the natural 
generative process. Hence, they are not 
acting as reasonable persons because 
they simultaneously will and do not 
will the generative act. Such action 
constitutes a clear contradiction in the 
practical order, for the couple freely 
choose to perform a generative act, 
and, at the same time, they do not 
choose it, inasmuch as they attempt to 
frustrate its primary generative char- 
acter. 


normal development of 


Right reason violated 


This violation of the order of right 
reason in sexuality is considered to be 
serious for several reasons. First, it 
represents a serious deviation from an 
essential and necessary order in crea- 
tion. The sexual act is the means or- 
dained by the Creator for the propa- 
gation of the race. If men and women 
wish to make use of their generative 
faculties, as reasonable beings they must 
follow the Creator’s plan in doing so, 
that is, they must respect the inherent 
purpose of the act. Second, the conjugal 
act has special significance because it 
deals with life. In using their repro- 
ductive faculties, husband and wife sup- 
ply the human coprinciples of life and 
have the privilege of cooperating with 
the Creator in the production of new 
life. They hold this power in trust; 
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in using it they must respect its sub- 
lime character. This means that they 
may not directly interfere with the 
natural relationship between physical 
union and procreation which exists in 
the total physiological process. 


According to this view, therefore, 
the moral evil of birth control stems 
from the positive and direct inter- 
vention in the process of procreation 
which the couple have freely initiated 
by their marital union. It should be 
noted that the essential evil of the act 
is not that it may hinder a possible 
conception. The union of the sperm 
and ovum may or may not follow the 
conjugal act and is quite independent 
of the will of the spouses. The evil of 
birth control consists primarily in de- 
viation from the order of right reason. 
By frustrating the natural process of 
the reproductive act, the spouses assume 
a dominion over their generative facul- 
ties which they do not possess. 


AAA A 


It may be objected that couples have 
the right to use birth control because 
the marital act has other purposes be- 
sides reproduction. Marital union does 
have other purposes which amply justify 
its use; these purposes, however, may 
not be achieved by means of an im- 
moral act. Moral rectitude requires that 
the couple follow the order of reason 
in their actions. If they desire to per- 
form the conjugal act for any number 
of valid reasons, they must respect the 
natural procreative process inherent in 
the act. They proceed in accord with 
right reason as long as they do not at- 
tempt to frustrate the natural physio- 
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logical process which they have freely 
initiated in seeking marital relations. 
Thus, husband and wife do not act 
contrary to the order of reason if they 
desire sexual relations even when they 
are certain that conception cannot fol- 
low. In doing so they are seeking some 
of the other purposes which marital 
union achieves; they are not hindering 
the natural procreative process of the 
sexual act itself. 


Control through continence 


It follows that the only form of 
family limitation acceptable to Catholic 
thinkers is continence, either absolute 
or periodic. It is readily admitted that 
the observance of absolute continence 
among normal couples may become ex- 
tremely difficult and calls for a high 
degree of self-control. It is, however, 
maintained that when marital situations 
arise which call for the observance of 
absolute continence, this becomes pos- 
sible provided the couple have adequate 
psychological insight and motivation 
and seek additional aid through prayer 
and the sacraments. 

The observance of periodic continence 
based on rhythm offers a somewhat 
easier means of conception control since 
it is estimated that the period of ovula- 
tion can be predicted with a fair degree 
of accuracy in roughly 80 per cent of 
married women. There seems little doubt 
that medical science will make further 
advances in this area. According to 
Catholic thinkers, these conditions are 
required for the licit use of periodic 
continence based on rhythm. 1. Both 
husband and wife must freely agree to 
its use. 2. They must be reasonably ca- 
pable of practicing it, i.e., its use must 
not become an occasion of infidelity, 
loss of affection, etc. 3. They must 
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have serious reasons for relying on 
rhythm as a permanent policy, i.e., 
throughout the childbearing period. 
Couples who make habitual use of their 
marital rights have a positive obligation 
to procreate unless particular conditions 
or circumstances render the fulfillment 
of this obligation inopportune in their 
case. These conditions may be of a 
medical, eugenical, economic, or social 
nature. 4. They may use rhythm for 
postponing pregnancy at the be- 
ginning of marriage, but prudence re- 
quires that they have sound reasons for 
doing so. 5. They may use it for spacing 
births more equally throughout the 
childbearing period." 





To summarize briefly, Catholic think- 
ers view modern population problems 
as varied, complex, and consequently 
involving a multi-dimensional approach. 
They hold that present population pres- 
sures in many contemporary “danger 
spots” could be relieved considerably 
by migration, better opportunities for 
trade, freer access to needed raw ma- 
terials, and financial and technical help 
from richer nations.* The broader, long 
range problems—to the extent that 


™ See Marriage and Rhythm by John L. 
Thomas, S.J., Newman, Westminster, Md., 
1957, for a detailed treatment of this whole 
problem. 

For excellent treatment of papal teachings 
on these points see Anthony Zimmerman, 
S.V.D., “Overpopulation”’, The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, 
Dp :C., 1957. 

For a balanced view regarding emigration, 
see Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference, Summary Report, United Na- 
tions, New York, 1955, p. 161. 
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they can now be defined—can only be 
met by the development of more re- 
sponsible attitudes toward parenthood, 
by the introduction of the cultural and 
social changes required for the wide- 
spread advancement of education, 
science, and technology and by the more 
adequate distribution and use of the 
world’s available resources.” 


Hence, the basic issue is not primarily 
population growth or resources but 
man’s ability to modify his cultural 
and social systems so that the fullest 
exploitation of the world’s resources be- 
comes possible. This calls for organi- 
zation, serious personal effort, self- 
control, and the elimination of tra- 
ditional methods of exploitation by the 
more powerful nations in world trade 
and the more powerful classes within 
each nation. Consequently, Catholic 
thinkers reject on moral grounds such 
procedures as abortion, sterilization, 
and contraceptive birth control as licit 
means of controlling population 
growth. They further insist that the 
widespread use of such measures will 
hinder real development in the long 
run, inasmuch as the control of man’s 
basic drives according to the order of 
reason constitutes the necessary precon- 
dition for both personal development 
and all productive social endeavor. They 
believe that population problems can 
be solved adequately only if men learn 
to use science for production rather 
than destruction. This, it should be 
emphasized, calls for the development 
and application of the personal controls 
which the use of these illicit means fail 
to foster. 


® On this latter point, see Clement Mertens, 
“Doctrine catholique et problemes de la 
population,” Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 
74 (December 1952), 1042-61. 
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An auxiliary program of unemployment insurance 


The Two Faces 


N THE History of the program of 

unemployment benefits in the 

United States two concepts have 
vied for predominance. They might 
be called the competitive and welfare 
concepts; the first emphasizes indi- 
vidual responsibility for the payment 
of unemployment benefits, while the 
other emphasizes collective responsibil- 
ity. 

The 1934-35 debate over the estab- 
lishment of the program was much 
taken up with the respective merits 
of the two emphases, concretized to 
some extent in what were called the 
Wisconsin and the Ohio plans. The 
program that emerged from the de- 
bate was a compromise between the 
two emphases, an indigenous American 
product, different from all its Euro- 
pean prototypes. 

The debate, however, did not end 
with the establishment of the program; 
it has continued for a quarter of a 
century almost without a break. It 
flares up with renewed liveliness at 
times like the present, when unusually 





Father Becker, staff member of the Insti- 
tute of Social Order, is author of the recent 
Shared Government in Employment Se- 
curity, published by Columbia University 
Press. 
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heavy unemployment gives rise to com- 
plaints that the program is inadequate 
and to proposals that it be changed.’ 


This debate will never be concluded 
—neither side will be entirely satisfied 
with any concrete program that is 
established—but I believe that a more 
viable compromise than the one we 
now have can be achieved by making 
use of a distinction whose pivotal im- 
portance is becoming progressively 
clearer. It is beginning to be realized 
that there is a difference in the role 
which unemployment benefits have to 
play in normal and in abnormal pe- 
riods of unemployment” and that this 
difference has considerable significance 
for the competition-vs-welfare debate. 
It is becoming clear that the only way 


1 §.791, for example, which Senator John F. 
Kennedy introduced on January 29 and 
which has 30 co-sponsors, would decrease 
the competitive and increase the welfare 
emphases of the program very much. If 
it becomes law, it will be only after a bit- 
ter legislative struggle. 

Abnormal unemployment is a term both 
imprecise and variable. It is generally 
understood to refer to a prolonged unem- 
ployment rate higher than about 6 per 
cent. Such a rate causes acute uneasiness 
in our society and leads to demands that 
“something be done about it.” It should 
be noted that an unemployment rate may 
have a geographical reference as wide as 
the entire country or be limited to a single 
locality. 


° 
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designed to operate in abnormal situations is needed 


of Unemployment 


to effect a durable compromise between 
the competitive and welfare concepts 
is to establish two different programs 
of unemployment benefits—a basic pro- 
gram designed for periods of normal 
unemployment and emphasizing the 
competitive approach, and a supple- 
mentary program designed for ab- 
normal periods and making greater use 
of the welfare approach. 

During the past year we actually 
made some use of this distinction and 
for the first time operated under a 
dual system of unemployment benefits. 
In June of 1958 Congress established 
the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation program, which operated as 
an auxiliary to the regular program, 
picking up its exhaustees and paying 
them benefits for an additional 13 
weeks, TUC was adopted hurriedly 
on an emergency basis and was sched- 
uled to expire on April 1, 1959. Now 
is a good time to discuss the desirability 
of making the principle of TUC a per- 
manent part of our system of protec- 
tion against unemployment. 

The difference between periods of 
normal and abnormal unemployment in 
relation to unemployment benefits has 
always been given large recognition by 
public opinion—if anything, too much 
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so. In periods of normal unemployment 
the public tends to be critical of the 
unemployment compensation program 
and to complain that “jobs are going 
begging” while “great numbers” of 
able-bodied workers are drawing bene- 
fits. As soon, however, as unemployment 
mounts to a level considered abnormal 
and becomes a source of alarm, unem- 
ployment compensation is taken to the 
public’s heart and the program’s praises 
are heard throughout the land, in the 
columns of the Wall Street Journal no 
less than in the AFL-CIO News. Since 
unemployment compensation is a pub- 
lic program, the attitude of the general 
public cannot safely be ignored in any 
decision on how the program should 
be structured. 

Of course, the general public’s 
changing attitudes towards unemploy- 
ment insurance is to some extent a 
reflection of public ignorance. But it 
is not merely that. It is also a reflec- 
tion of the different significance that 
unemployment benefits have in two ob- 
jectively different situations. 


Unemployment benefits have one 
significance in recession periods—when 
the need for purchasing power is ur- 
gent, when the quit rate is low, when 
the unemployed are eager to take 
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whatever jobs are available, and when 
a larger proportion of their numbers 
consist of the core of the labor force. 
They have a different significance in 
normal periods—when inflation rather 
than more purchasing power is the na- 
tion’s concern, when the quit rate is 
climbing, when the unemployed are 
harder to satisfy with job offers, and 
when a larger proportion of their num- 
ber consist of those on the fringe of 
the labor force. The welfare empha- 
sis is more appropriate for the first 
kind of situation, the competitive em- 
phasis more appropriate for the second. 


Characteristics of regular system 


The regular system of unemploy- 
ment benefits has four characteristics 
which reflect the influence of the com- 
petitive, or Wisconsin, approach and fit 
it to operate well in normal situations. 
Two characteristics relate to the tax 
side of the program and two to the 
benefit side. 

1. Each State is responsible for meet- 
ing the cost of its own unemployment 
benefits and must build its own un- 
employment reserves. 

2. Within the State each employer 
is taxed in proportion to the amount 
of unemployment connected with his 
own business; this is the tax system 
called experience rating. 

3. Benefits are available only to 
workers with a record of substantial 
work in a recent period. 

4. The duration of benefits is typi- 
cally limited to 26 or fewer weeks in 
a given benefit year. 

The first two characteristics inte- 
grate the program of unemployment 
benefits with regular economic process- 
es and make the payment of benefits 
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a “cost of doing business.” The other 
two characteristics make the first two 
possible. That is, the limitations on 
benefits’ make possible or at least fa- 
cilitate the allocation of financial re- 
sponsibility to the individual state and 
to the individual employer within each 
State. 


Experience rating is the most im- 
portant of the four characteristics and 
has three desirable effects. 


First, it causes the full social cost 
of each employer’s product to be re- 
flected in the price of that product; this 
in turn enables consumer democracy 
to operate effectively. Consumer de- 
mocracy consists in this, that the con- 
sumer determines what and how much 
is to be produced by casting the dollar 
votes of his purchases. But for con- 
sumer democracy to work effectively, 
the prices of goods must reflect their 
real costs. If consumer insistence on 
style changes in autos and clothes, for 
example, causes unemployment in those 
industries, the prices of autos and 
clothes should include the cost of pay- 
ing unemployment benefits; otherwise 
the consumer is buying something 
whose real cost is hidden from him. 
The knowledge of the true costs of 
products will influence the pattern of 
consumer demand and thus constitute 
a direct force to keep unemployment 


within bounds. 


® The limitations on benefits may not be 
so severe, of course, as to make the pro- 
gram inadequate for the needs of the un- 
employed even during normal periods. 
Currently the State programs provide the 
majority of claimants with benefits which 
are 50 per cent or more of their wages and 
make such benefits available for about 24 
weeks. There is room for further liberali- 
zation, and all indications are that 1959 
will be notable for its liberalizing amend- 
ments enacted by the State legislatures. 
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Second, on the assumption that the 
employer cannot shift the whole of the 
unemployment tax into the price of 
the product, experience rating puts 
each employer under direct financial 
pressure to regularize his employment 
policy as far as he can, so as to cause 
a minimum amount of unemployment 
in satisfying any given pattern of con- 
sumer demand. Third, experience rat- 
ing enlists each employer in the dif- 
ficult task of policing the program. 





In periods of normal unemployment, 
the characteristics of the regular 
program make good sense on both 
the tax and the benefit sides. In 
such periods the individual States 
are generally able to finance their own 
benefits and do not need outside help. 
(For the occasional exception there is 
available a loan fund financed by joint 
contributions from all the States.) In- 
dividual employers, also, generally are 
able to pay the variable taxes imposed 
by experience rating—taxes, that is, 
proportioned to the amount of unem- 
ployment caused by their individual 
operations. 

In such periods, also, practically 
all the regular members of the 
labor force will have a record of 
substantial work in at least one of the 
four quarters of the preceding year 
and hence will qualify for unemploy- 
ment benefits. A duration provision 
of about half a year seems reasonable. 
During periods of high employment 
relatively few of the regular members 
of the labor force will need more than 
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26 weeks in which to find another job. 
Those for whom 26 weeks are insuf- 
ficient even in such periods will be 
found usually to need some more ap- 
propriate remedy than unemployment 
benefits—a pension, perhaps, or an al- 
lowance for retraining and relocation. 


Abnormal unemployment 


In situations of abnormal unemploy- 
ment, however, these same characteris- 
tics of the regular program make less 
sense. Situations of abnormal unem- 
ployment require that benefits be made 
available on easier qualifying conditions 
and be paid for longer periods. For 
how much longer should benefits be 
paid? There is no definite answer, but 
certainly for a substantially longer pe- 
riod than that provided by the regu- 
lar program. Even the 39 weeks pro- 
vided by the combined regular and 
TUC programs were insufficient for a 
large number of the unemployed. 


Now, an extension of benefits suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of all ab- 
normal situations, even a deep depres- 
sion, would make it very difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to retain the two 
main characteristics of the regular pro- 
gram, namely State responsibility and 
experience rating. A few States and 
many individual employers would find 
the burden of adequate benefits too 
great in abnormal periods.“ In such 


‘In his recent work, The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth Galbraith recommends that 
unemployment benefits increase in amount 
with the length of a claimant’s unemploy- 
ment, on the principle that the longer a 
man is unemployed the more of his re- 
sources he will have used and the more 
assistance he will need. In the unlikely 
event that this fundamentally reasonable 
proposal should ever be adopted, the finan- 
cial burden of unemployment benefits in 
abnormal periods as compared with normal 
periods would be increased still more. 
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periods, the burden ought to be shared 
more widely; the competitive emphasis 
ought to yield to the welfare emphasis. 

Since the regular program is inade- 
quate for abnormal periods and since 
the protection of unemployment bene- 
fits is most needed in abnormal pe- 
riods, the conclusion seems inescapable 
that the regular program must be 
changed (its provisions must be lib- 
eralized and its competitive emphases 
modified) or it must be supplemented. 
Sound political wisdom suggests that 
the regular program should not be 
changed, but rather that it should be 
retained and supplemented. 


Auxiliary program needed 

The only way to retain the ad- 
vantages of the regular program while 
providing adequate protection against 
abnormal unemployment is to set up 
two programs. Let the regular program 
remain geared to the needs of the nor- 
mal situation, and let an auxiliary pro- 
gram be established which will auto- 
matically go into operation during ab- 
normal situations. 

Such an auxiliary program could take 
many forms. The simplest would be the 
permanent extension of the existing 
Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation program. This federal program 
loans money to States which wish to ex- 
tend the duration of their unemploy- 
ment benefits. Seventeen States took ad- 
vantage of this federal offer in 1958 and 
five others established similar tempo- 
rary programs but used their own 
funds.” 


The 17 States: Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, West Virginia. 

The five States: Colorado, Connecticut, II- 
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Experience under TUC has been re- 
assuring in that no serious claimant 
abuse has developed. The characteristics 
of TUC claimants, in point of age, 
sex, industry, and occupation, have 
been about the same as those of the 
claimants under the regular program. 
Congress could safely make this tem- 
porary experiment in extended bene- 
fits a permanent part of our system of 
unemployment benefits. Any perma- 
nent auxiliary program would probably 
have to include a “trigger” provision 
to actuate the program automatically 
when unemployment passed a prede- 
termined crisis point. 


Extension of the TUC program 
would be the simplest action for Con- 
gress to take, but it might not be ade- 
quate. If such an auxiliary program 
were left optional with the States, as 
TUC was, its adequacy would be de- 
termined by the extent to which the 
States elected to participate, either by 
accepting the proffered federal aid or 
by setting up similar programs of their 
own. Currently, a number of State 
legislatures, as different in their indus- 
trial complexion as Missouri and New 
York, are considering the establish- 
ment of some auxiliary program of 
their own. If Congress could know 
what the States will eventually do, its 
own course of action would be clearer. 


An alternative line of Congressional 
action would be to set up an auxiliary 
program in which there would be some 
pressure on the States for adoption. 
The pressure might be exerted through 


linois, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

These 22 States include about 70 per cent 
of all individuals covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

An additional 14 States had partial TUC 
programs covering only federal employees 
and veterans. 
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the familiar grant-in-aid technique. The 
federal government might offer to share 
a part, perhaps a third, of the cost of 
such an auxiliary program in any State 
that chose to establish one. 

The remaining two thirds of the 
cost could be met by each State in 
any way it chose. It need not finance 
the auxiliary program in the same way 
as the regular program. Indeed, a 
State would be wise to keep the financ- 
ing of the auxiliary program entirely 
separate from the regular program. A 
State might, for example, raise the 
funds for the auxiliary program by a 
uniform tax (no experience rating, 
therefore) imposed equally on employ- 
ers and employees. But however the 
auxiliary program is financed—whether 
with or without federal grants and em- 
ployee taxes—its reserves should be 
kept separate from the reserves of the 
regular program in order to make un- 


mistakably clear that the two programs 
have different functions and operate 
on different principles. 


The amounts involved in such an 
auxiliary program would be small com- 
pared to the cost of the regular pro- 
gram. Benefits would be paid only to 
the exhaustees of the regular program 
—a relatively small number—and in 
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most cases for a fewer number of weeks 
than these recipients had been paid un- 
der the regular program. In some sit- 
uations, benefits might be further re- 
stricted to the primary wage-earners 
among the exhaustees. The tax burden 
of the auxiliary program would be 
lighter than that of the regular pro- 
gram not only because the benefit costs 
would be smaller but also because this 
smaller cost would be shared among 
three contributors: employers, employ- 
ees, and the (federal) government. 


Although the auxiliary program’s 
costs would be relatively small, its ef- 
fects would be considerable. Its most 
obvious effect would be to provide help 
to those who were most desperately in 
need of help. But it would have another 
very important effect. It would make 
possible the preservation of the regu- 
lar program, which could then retain 
the special characteristics that fit it 
to operate effectively in normal pe- 


riods. 


A decision on whether or not to set 
up such an auxiliary program is logi- 
cally prior to a decision on any of the 
proposals now before the federal and 
State legislatures to further liberalize 
the regular program. It is impossible 
to decide what we ought to do about 
the regular program until we have de- 
cided what its task is—whether its task 
is to meet adequately the needs only 
of normal, or also of abnormal, periods 
of unemployment. The task of the 
regular program must be limited to nor- 
mal periods if we wish to preserve its 
distinctive competitive emphases; but 
in that case we must give it a helpmate 
in the form of an auxiliary program 
designed to operate in abnormal situ- 
ations. 
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“Its direction —less poverty and more 


Latin America 


WILLIAM P. GLADE, Jr. 


OR ABOUT FOUR AND A HALF 
centuries now, that part of the 
world known as Latin America 

has enjoyed a most remarkable reputa- 
tion for wealth. Throughout that time, 
the writers are legion whorhave written 
glowingly—with more enthusiasm, per- 
haps, than accuracy—of the vast re- 
sources of the fabulous Eldorado. 


It is surprising, then, that an area 
which has for so long been so rich in 
promise could none the less remain so 
poor.’ Indeed, Latin America is not 
altogether unlike the unfortunate char- 
acter in Dickens who to his dying day 
was always referred to as “that promis- 
ing young gentleman.” In exploring 
the reasons for this persistent failure to 
redeem the promise of affluence, one 
can begin to understand both the prin- 
cipal problems of the contemporary 
Latin American scene as well as the 
movements developing there to effect 


1 According to recent United Nations statis- 
tics, the income per capita for the over- 
whelming majority of people in Latin 
America (adjusted to include such items 
as home-made clothing and the meager 
corn crops scratched out for self-consump- 
tion on mountainside milpas) is under fifty 
cents a day—this in a continent legendary 
for the silver of Potosi and Pachuca, the 
copper of Chile, the meat and grain of the 
fertile pampa, the oil of the Golden Lane 
and Maracaibo. 
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a fundamental, revolutionary recon- 
struction of the social order. 


At the outset, it should be realized 
that to some (and to a by no means 
insignificant) extent the real resources 
fall short of the extravagant claims. 
After all, any meaningful appraisal of 
the resource base of the Latin Ameri- 
can economy must be calculated in 
terms of the geographical and techno- 
logical factors conditioning the realiz- 
able “net” resources of a “‘gross” natural 
endowment of minerals, land, and the 
like. When one considers the congeries 
of problems associated with tropical 
conditions—the brutal topography, the 
sketchiness and costliness of the trans- 
port system, jungles and deserts, the 
general paucity of energy resources, 
and other similar factors—the initial 
impression of limitless natural wealth 
is sharply reduced. 


Even granting these economic dis- 
advantages, the really decisive barriers 
to progress seem to lie in the cultural 
rather than in the physical realm. Not 
only do these cultural factors condition 
man’s awareness of the potentialities of 
his environment and the way the ma- 
terial world is to be turned to account; 
they are also uniquely determinative of 
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social justice —is clear.” 


Changes 


the quality of what is probably the 
most important resource in the long 
run—the human resource. This cul- 
tural side of the resource equation de- 
serves initial attention. 


An effective, if rudimentary, start 
of such a study can be made by re- 
examining a familiar cultural stereo- 
type which, to the everlasting irrita- 
tion of many educated Latin Ameri- 
cans, springs promptly to the minds of 
many North Americans by any refer- 
ence to the regions south of the Rio 
Grande. It is the picture of an im- 
pecunious and indolent sombrero- 
topped peon basking in the sun by a 
cactus in an almost interminable 
siesta.. From time to time he may 
rouse himself sufficiently to satisfy his 
improvident addiction to fiestas and 
strong drink; he may even occasionally 
go on a rampage of violence. As for 
work—well, manana is soon enough. 
dQuién sabe? 

The Latinos rightly object to all this 
as a misleading generalization which 
overlooks their sparkling modern cities, 
their ancient universities (which ante- 


Sometimes a hammock replaces the cactus 
in this mental image, in which case the 
landscape in the background shifts from 
desert to jungle. 
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date our most venerable ivied walls), 
the new industrial complexes and 
other, often spectacular, manifestations 
of a rich colonial heritage and of 
a modern industrial-urban civilization. 
None the less, the image is intimately 
related to the central problems of the 
Latin American scene. It simply high- 
lights an aspect of life not infrequent- 
ly ignored by the Cadillac-riding mo- 
torists along the Copacabana, the shop- 
pers at Caracas’ Van Cleef and Arpels, 
the sunworshippers at the surpassingly 
elegant resorts such as Acapulco. Let 
us examine the picture in depth. 

In all likelihood the peon is resting 
because, first of all, he finds hard exer- 
tion physically beyond him; the energy 
of vast numbers of people is sapped 
by general malnutrition, by endemic 
disease and by parasites. There is, more- 
over, little incentive to work harder, 
even were it possible. Living in a nev- 
er-ending quagmire of debt, the. peon 
would most probably see any increase 
in output go to his landlord, living 
(usually) in the provincial or national 
capital (when not travelling abroad), 
or appropriated by a predatory mer- 
chant who doubles as the village usu- 
rer. Extra effort, therefore, seems futile. 
In addition, given the peon’s low pro- 
ductivity, the result of a lack of capi- 
tal (both tangible and intangible), 
extra exertion is not likely to yield 
much increase anyway. 

As if this were not enough, illiter- 
acy, a lack of technical training and 
experience, and the sheer force of tra- 
dition all conspire to preclude an 
awareness and an ability to take ad- 
vantage of alternative opportunities for 





Specialist in Latin American problems, Dr. 
Glade teaches Economics at the University 
of Maryland, 
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labor and income—where these exist 
at all.” Small wonder then that the 
siestas are frequent and prolonged. In 
a perverse way, they are a rational re- 
sponse to an essentially irrational en- 
vironment. 


Social cleavage 


The customary manana attitude, in- 
sofar as it is due to other than these 
causes, reveals another of the continu- 
ing problems facing certain of the 
Latin American republics, principally 
Mexico, Guatemala, and the Andean 
nations of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 
Like most of the other nations of 
Latin America, these countries are 
afflicted with the notorious deep-seated 
social cleavage: a small, rich upper 
class, a large, poor proletariat, with 
only an embryonic middle class. More- 
over, these countries suffer from a sort 
of economic schizophrenia: the econo- 
my is split into a modern, industrial 
sector and a vestigial one marked by 
subsistence farming. Added to all this, 
and complicated further by a pro- 
nounced geographical fragmentation of 
their national territory, is a funda- 
mental cultural bifurcation. 


Our peon may well be an Indian 
who, despite sporadic and largely in- 
effective attempts by the Crown and 
the Church during the colonial period 


® In only seven of the nations (with less than 
half the total population) are as many as 
60 per cent of the people literate. A tell- 
ing commentary on the nature of the pre- 
vailing social order is provided by the case 
of Venezuela. For all the architectural 
luxury of the capital and the vast oil rev- 
enues which have allegedly been “plowed 
back” into developing the economy, over 
40 per cent of the youth between the ages 
of 15 and 20 are illiterate. Venezuela has 
frequently been paraded as a showcase of 
what foreign investment can do for a 
country. Even poverty-ridden Paraguay 
has a far better record in this matter. 
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to acculturate him, still lives sus- 
pended in a timeless conceptual uni- 
verse which is totally different from 
that of his ladino (i.e., Europeanized) 
neighbors. He may have only the 
dimmest notion, if any at all, of what 
goes on in the capital city, if indeed 
the very concept “capital city” has 
any meaning for him. In many cases, 
he may speak no Spanish but only 
Otomi, Quechua, or Zutuhuil. He 
lives, in short, within a narrowly cir- 
cumscribed geographical horizon in the 
eternal present, with a world view as 
yet unshaped by “the cultural inci- 
dence of the machine process,” to use 
Veblen’s felicitous phrase.‘ 


Finally, a word about the landscape 
of the stereotype, whether jungle or 
desert. Where good land is found, it 
belongs in the majority of cases to the 
latifundia or large estates, the Indian 
being left with only the remnants, if 


with anything. Even in Mexico’s 
monumental land redistribution pro- 
gram, the heroic effort did not always 
succeed in realizing its intent. In more 
than one case, the whittled-down 
hacienda retained its best lands; that 
which was redistributed was margin- 


al or even sub-marginal. 


In any event, such promise of abun- 
dance as jungle or arid lands afford is 
securely locked behind a door whose 
key is capital. To be precise, what is 


* In some cases, the Indian’s attitudes may 
be not only pre-industrial but pre-commer- 
cial as well. Anthropologists have, how- 
ever, encountered a significant degree of 
commercialization among several of the 
Indian cultures. If their notions of profit- 
and-loss business accountancy are still 
rudimentary, therefore, this may well be 
because the circumstances of their histori- 
cal experience have confined them to a 
close and continuing familiarity with only 
the negative side of the balance sheet. 
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needed is capital investment in no 
small amounts: in hydro-electric proj- 
ects and irrigation systems, in land 
clearing and drainage undertakings, in 
pest control measures, in extensive and 
intensive use of fertilizers and so forth, 
not to mention in road building to join 
these outlying areas to possible markets 
and sources of supply. 


Here, most readers are on familiar 
ground. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
view Nurkse’s vicious circles or 
Myrdal’s cumulative circular causa- 
tion: these countries lack capital be- 
cause they are poor, and they are poor 
because they lack capital.” The head 
from which both horns of this di- 
lemma grows is the set of social-eco- 
nomic-political relationships sketched 
explicitly and implicitly in these 
brief and admittedly over-simplified 
paragraphs. 


Unity and cohesiveness lacking 


The basic cultural tension (or ‘“‘con- 
tradictions,” as Marxists would say) 
arising from these conditions of life 
have, politically, worked against the 
development of that effective sense of 
national unity and social cohesiveness 
which makes a “free” society with 
democratic institutions function. The 
rather somber quality of most native 
fiestas, the addiction to alcohol, the 
sporadic outbreaks of sanguinary vio- 
lence may all be taken as evidence of 
the enduring social malaise which so 
frequently has furnished ready tinder 
for a general conflagration. More than 
one caudillo or strongman has ridden 


5 Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital For- 
mation in Underdeveloped Countries, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1953, and Gunnar Myr- 
dal, Rich Lands and Poor, Harper, New 
York, 1957. 
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to power by giving lip service to legiti- 
mate social aspirations. Batista, Peron, 
Vargas, and Calles are only the recent 
stars in a long and dreary procession of 
dictators, revolutions and thwarted 
hopes for a better life. 


Perhaps a major difficulty has been 
that the remedies for this complex of 
problems have in the past too often 
been obscured by escapist flights into 
“scapegoat” thinking of the Black 
Legend or Imperialism sort. That is to 
say, effective action has been para- 
lyzed or misdirected by the habit of 
attributing most of the ills of Latin 
America to the malevolence of Span- 
ish colonial policy or the sins of the 
major 19th century capitalist powers. 
To these schools of thought, extirpa- 
tion of the foreign “devils” would 
solve all major problems. At the op- 
posite extreme are those who rely en- 
tirely upon foreign “angels.” For them, 
the solution lies primarily in more and 
larger monetary handouts from the 
United States. 


Internal reform basic 


In the long run, however, the view 
of such distinguished observers as 
Bishop Manuel Larrain of Chile and 
the economist, W. S. Woytinsky, must 
prevail. Quite simply, there is no alter- 
native except a continuation of pover- 
ty and chaos, an alternative which will 





not be endured forever. Both of these 
men have emphasized what has also be- 
come increasingly apparent to other 
thoughtful analysts of Latin American 
affairs: the main problems, today as 
in the past, have their origin in those 
conditions of life which have developed 
indigenously, as it were, in Latin 
America rather than in the vicissitudes 
of external policies and circumstances. 
The remedies, accordingly, lie pri- 
marily in domestic or internal reform. 
Fundamental changes must be wrought 
in the fabric of Latin American life 
by the Latin Americans themselves. 
Without such changes (it might be 
added), any amount of external as- 
sistance is likely to be wasted—except 
insofar as it acts as catalyst for these 
changes. 


Multi-faceted attack 


While this is not the place to discuss 
these changes nor debate their merits, 
it may be in order to indicate sum- 
marily how they should express them- 
selves in practical policies. These must 
include an intensification of industrial- 
ization and a diversification of the 
economy, the spread of popular educa- 
tion with an emphasis on vocational 
training, government support or tute- 
lage of a labor movement (along with 
agrarian organizations) as a means of 
building broad basis of popular sup- 
port, expropriation of large landhold- 
ings and certain other properties, the 
fostering of collective or cooperative 
modes of production in agriculture, the 
imposition of substantial controls on 
private property to compel its per- 
formance of its social function, vigor- 
ous state entrepreneuring, and a grow- 
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ing degree of central economic plan- 
ning.” 

In some of the Latin American re- 
publics, this movement has to a greater 
or lesser degree been underway for 
some time. Mexico and Uruguay were 
two of the earliest countries to enter 
the modern world. In others, the re- 
orientation has been more recent, as in 
Bolivia and, possibly, Peru. In still 
others, the transformation went awry 
and the forward movement was tem- 
porarily stalled—Guatemala and Ar- 
gentina being, perhaps, two cases in 
point. In the rest, the beginning of 
the change lies still in the future. 


Change inevitable 


What is unmistakably clear, how- 
ever, is that the nearly 200 million 
people of Latin America are out to do 
something about the centuries-old in- 
heritance of poverty and oppression. 


They are fired, doubtless, to some 
extent by the lure of riches the rest 
of the world has, rightly or wrongly, 
attributed to their land for so long. 
They are, moreover, drawing upon 
philosophical traditions deep within 
their cultural heritage as well as on 
contemporary political currents. A 
profound reconstruction of the social 
order is in the making throughout the 
continent. Its direction—less poverty 
and more social justice—is clear. The 
character and auspices are still prob- 
lematic. 


® Undoubtedly the reform may often take a 
rather casual view of “due process” and 
“property rights.” The writer personally 
wonders if anything is to be gained by a 
meticulous insistence on the proprieties in 
these matters after we have been “going 
along” for so long with the injustices of 
the old exploitative order. 
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Church and State: 


Dialogue Continued 


PATRICIA BARRETT, R.C.S. J. 


HE CREATIVE POTENTIAL of a 

religiously pluralist society may 

be smothered by problems of 
competition, conflict and cooperation 
among the interacting groups. To 
avoid such an impasse, there is need 
of greater public awareness of the com- 
plexities and ambiguities of the issues 
which confront us both at home and 
abroad. 

Professor John C. Bennett’s scholarly 
and comprehensive work, Christians and 
the State,’ provides a solid launching 
pad for a probe of the expanding uni- 
verse of secular-religious dialogue in 
America as reflected in contemporary 
church-state writings. 

Some of these writings indicate that 
1958 was both the peak year of the 
postwar religious revival and the be- 
ginning of its wane. The avowed aim 
of the modern secularist to confine the 
Church to the sacristy undoubtedly 
made headway with the official recog- 
nition within the American free society 
of the once outlawed and still marginal 


+ New York, Scribner’s, 1958, 302p., $4.50. 





Professor of Government at Maryville Col- 
lege, Saint Louis, Mother Barrett partici- 
pated last year in the Fund for the Re- 
public’s Seminar on Religion in a Free 
Society. 
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“secular humanists.” More compelling 
evidence, on the other hand, attests to a 
greater interiorization of personal re- 
ligious commitment, a larger interest in 
theological roots, along with a con- 
tinuing effort to reassess the responsi- 
bilities and the limitations of religion’s 
implementation in the political sphere. 

“Characterless religiosity” has been 
challenged while obeisance has been paid 
to “religion-in-general” inside and out- 
side the nation’s organized congrega- 
tions. Most incisive, perhaps, is Martin 
Marty’s call for a creative theology and 
a prophetic criticism to counteract a 
growing tendency in the “post-Protes- 
tant era” to establish the “American 
way of life” as an amiable syncretism, 
a debilitating mixing of religions, in 
function of a community “ultimate.” 
A similar challenge to religion to be 
fully and integrally itself came from 
each of the three finalists in the Seminar 
on Religion in A Free Society sponsored 
by the Fund for the Republic last May 
in New York.’ 


2 “The New Establishment,” The Christian 
Century, 75 (Oct. 15, 1958), p. 1176. 

® Religion in America, John Cogley, ed., New 
York, Meridian, 1958. Cf. especially Gus- 
tave Weigel, “The Present Embarrassment 
of the Church,” Abraham Joshua Heschel, 
“The Religious Message,” Paul Tillich, 
“Freedom and the Ultimate Concern.” 
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Importance of dialogue 


In certain respects the year’s record 
indicates a lessening of tensions and in 
others a sharpening of hostilities. 
Civilized dialogue has advanced but so 
has barbarous diatribe. Indisputably we 
are living in a dynamic period of Ameri- 
can church-state relations. Writers, 
lecturers, seminars and discussion groups 
are finding new insights in old themes 
such as: the constitutional aspects of 
separation of church and state, religion 
and education, religion and _ political 
office, birth control, censorship, Sunday 
closing laws, the use of religious sym- 
bols on public property, etc. Careful 
examination of the nature and history 
of pluralism has underlined the para- 
doxes inherent in the effort to wed civic 
unity and religious diversity in a free 
society. From it all the persuasion is 
gradually emerging that, although there 
is no simple formula and perhaps no 
fundamental solution to these prob- 
lems, the best approach is to agree on 
peaceful coexistence and that this is best 
achieved by dialogue. 

In Part I of his important contribu- 
tion to this encounter, Professor Ben- 
nett expresses a point of view about the 
relation of Christian faith’ to the many 
facets of contemporary democratic po- 
litical life in America. Stressing the 
historical and national context of our 
interrelated quandaries, he finds gen- 
eralizations of little avail in the con- 
crete situation. He rejects the secular 
state as inappropriate to the United 
States, contending that 


* “Judaism shares with Christianity essential 
elements of the Biblical tradition and faith 
and it is a strong support for a Biblically 
derived ethic which, so far as the goals of 
public life are concerned, is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the Christian ethic.” Bennett, 
op. cit., p. 4. 
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. a better approach in this country is 
to have it clearly understood that the 
state is neutral as between the traditional 
faiths, that it is not a secular state or 
indifferent to the religious life of the cit- 
izens or to the relevance of their religion 
to its affairs, that it does not profess a 
common-denominator religion, that it is 
in no sense a teacher of religion but that 
it does use symbols and provides for acts 
of religious recognition that defer to the 
Reality which the churches and other 
religious bodies alone are competent to 
interpret.® 

Secular humanists deserve protection of 
their freedom to challenge and to criti- 
cize but not to the extent of denying 
to the majority opportunities for posi- 
tive religious expression. The Christian 
understanding of civil society includes 
recognition of the fact that the law of 
the state is subordinate to the sovereign- 
ty of God. 

A problem arises when Christians and 
those non-Christians who share their 
moral convictions are faced with the 
serious claims of the growing number 
of citizens who deny or ignore the rele- 
vance of God to the political order. 
These people see a threat to their liberty 
in the attempt to impose Christian 
values on a secular or humanist minor- 
ity. They object to a religious inter- 
pretation of democratic principles which 
implies that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to be a good American if one 
is not a good Christian or Jew.® Their 
ideal is Giolitti’s notion of church and 
state as parallel lines that should never 
meet. 

Part II of Christians and the State 
contains an ethical doctrine of the na- 
ture of man and of the state and on the 


5 Ibid., p. 9. 

® “Catholicism and Democracy: An _ Ex- 
change,” Michael P. Fogarty and H. Stuart 
Hughes, Commentary, 26 (August, 1958), 
pp. 119-126. 
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role of political authority in social and 
economic life. These ten chapters, form- 
inz the bulk of the book, evidence the 
aut.or’s breadth of knowledge, depth 
of pe~ e>tion and long familiarity with 
historical and contemporary currents of 
political and legal thought. Catholics 
will take exception to some points of 
theology, for example, the notion that 
“Adam and Eve are symbols of hu- 
manity with no temporal existence as 
individuals.” And again, the verdict 
that “Christian faith is an unusual kind 
of absolute; it might be called an ‘open 
absolute.’ Every formulation of Chris- 
tian truth, every embodiment of it, 
every application of it, all human grasp 
of it, must be open to a transcendent 
judgment.” If this means that no in- 
stitutional Church can claim to be the 
one, true Church founded by Christ, 
Catholics must, of course, disagree. 
They can, however, sympathize with the 
judgment that “representatives of the 
true absolutism need to have a few 
[such] honest and clear-minded sceptics 
as critics.” 


Catholic views 


In the third part of his book, Dr. 
Bennett deals skillfully with the much 
debated issues, of church and _ state. 
When he says that there is no “‘Protes- 
tant doctrine concerning church-state 
relations,” he might have added that 
neither is there a single, official Catholic 
doctrine for the 20th century demo- 
cratic setting. The two theories pres- 
ently engaging the attention of theo- 
logians have been variously labeled 
static and dynamic, classical and mod- 
ern, disjunctive and unitary. Accord- 
ing to the traditional view, the Catho- 


7 Bennett, ibid., p. 205. 
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lic religion—in principle and in the 
ideal order—ought to be the established 
religion-of-the-state. To be imple- 
mented in practice there is the required 
condition that a vast majority of the 
people be Catholic. Obviously this is 
impossible in a religiously pluralist so- 
ciety. 


The second more comprehensive 
theory recognizes the legitimate autono- 
my of the legal order and the norms 
which govern the activity of those who 
exercise political power. In this view, 
constitutional establishment of the 
Church as the religion-of-the-state is 
not considered essential to the Catholic 
“ideal.” Whether it should exist in a 
particular situation is a matter to be 
prudently determined in the concrete 
according to the exigencies of the com- 
mon good—the latter to be conceived 
in the total context of the inter- 
national community and no longer sole- 
ly in terms of an outmoded narrow 
nationalism. Bishop Francois Charriére 
of Fribourg, Switzerland recently en- 
dorsed this theory, basing his position 
on a study made by Father Yves de la 
Briére, S.J., asserting that the psycho- 
logical and moral condition of the 
modern world demand, “in the name of 
public tranquility and the public in- 
terest, that the legal freedom of all 
cults be recognized everywhere as a 
universal rule of civilization .. .”* 


Dr. Bennett’s familiarity with this 
second theory does not prevent him 
from sharing the pervasive worry 
among Protestants when they read and 


5 Yves de la Briere, S.J., Miscellanea Ver- 
meersch, Vol. II, pp. 171-185, Rome, 1935, 
cited in Most Rev. Francois Charriére 
“The Catholic Church and Religious Tol- 
erance,” Catholic Mind, 56 (July-August, 
1958), p. 297. 
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hear that the “Roman Catholic Church 
still regards as normative a union of 
Church and state and accepts the 
American pattern of separation only as 
a matter of expediency.” This is the 
heart of the matter: sincere Protestants 
seek some effective reassurance on this 
point. By way of query, if not of reas- 
surance, one might ask whether this is 
not expecting dogmatism from the 
Church in an area that defies final and 
complete definition. The late Pius XII 
was wont to insist on the Church’s 
“vital law of continuous adaptation,” 
which prevents her from becoming 
“petrified at some historical moment 
and debarred from any further develop- 
ment.” In the absence of definition, 
American Catholics are free to work out 
appropriate modes of relationship be- 
tween Church and state and to rethink 
the doctrine in the light of their own 
distinctive experience. 

Integral to this experience is the inti- 
mate encounter with Protestants, Jews 
and Secularists in the unfolding dia- 
logue of the free society which is tak- 
ing on new and promising proportions. 
In this confrontation, Catholics can 
learn much about freedom—the char- 
acteristic Protestant thrust—while con- 
tributing a sense of order, of meaning 
and direction which clarifies the proxi- 
mate purposes of freedom. The mis- 
sion of Jews and Secularists seems to be 
that of reminding others of the inviola- 
bility of minority rights and the in- 
justice of invoking the political prin- 
ciple of majority rule in deciding ques- 
tions of religion.” 
®* Pius XII, “The Church—Foundation of 

Society,” Catholic Mind, 44 (April, 1946), 


1°Philip Jacobson, “Should the Ayes Always 
Have It?” Christian Century, 75 (Oct. 22, 
1958), pp. 1206-1208. 
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The record shows that a growing 
number of Catholics, anxious to dispel 
the fears of Protestants and others, are 
taking seriously the challenge to prove 
their interest in democracy and re- 
ligious liberty by promoting interfaith 
projects in the civic and social order. 
From the Fund for the Republic’s top- 
drawer Seminar on Religion in A Free 
Society to local and _ neighborhood 
gatherings, Catholics are meeting more 
frequently and more effectively with 
fellow Americans in symposia, forums 
and informal discussion groups in an 
attempt to resolve explosive issues. 


First Amendment issues 


One of the most controversial of 
these is the meaning of separation-of- 
church-and-state, the subject of heated 
and often bitter debate, especially dur- 
ing the last decade. The first amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution which 
enshrines the principle of separation was 
a compromise; it is, therefore, unhis- 
torical as well as unrealistic to impose 
upon it an extreme interpretation in 


Thus, Dr. Bennett 
finds equally unacceptable the alterna- 


either direction. 


tives of complete separation embodied 
in Black’s Everson doctrine, as well as 
the concept of “multiple establish- 
ment,” giving the status of “establish- 
ment” to all religious bodies which 
were aided by the state. 
rather for the kind of impartial help 
and cooperation which would normally 
follow when the state is involved in 
such as education, 


He argues 


certain activities 
welfare, medical and hospital care, in 
which the churches are also engaged. 
Advocates of strict separation oppose 
this view and, in the name of freedom, 
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insist upon excluding religion from 
public life to the detriment of the con- 
stitutional liberty of religiously-affili- 
ated citizens. This is the dilemma which 
underlies the explosive church-state 
issue, involving the relations of family, 
church and state in education. 

Two major problems in this field con- 
sidered by Dr. Bennett are: 1. the place 
of religion in the public school, and 
2. the question of government aid for 
parochial schools. 





All of the proposed solutions to the 
first problem create difficulties and none 
would be applicable to the entire nation. 
One approach is the teaching of a com- 
mon core of religion and has been 
strongly supported by a number of dis- 
tinguished Protestants,’ although it is 
generally unacceptable to Catholics, 
Jews and Secularists. A second proposal 
advocates the teaching about religion 
with the aim of informing rather than 
persuading. It is much less than many 
parents desire for their children, but it 
would have the merit of emphasizing 
the importance of religion by giving it 
a place in the curriculum. The third, 
or released-time method, has the bless- 
ing of judicial sanction, though it is 
considered ineffective by some clergy- 
men. Dr. Bennett suggests that, instead 
of determining rigid limits to what is 


permissible, we encourage a wide variety 


11Bennett, op. cit., p. 240. 
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of experiments consonant with sectional 
and cultural diversities. Care should 
certainly be taken that 
in our abiding by the principle of the 
separation of organized religion and the 
agencies of the government, we not so 
disfigure the learning child’s image of his 
world that, by a kind of inadvertent in- 
version of our constitutional principle, we 
negate in the realm of education what we 
once resolved merely to separate in the 
realm of policy.** 


The staunch Protestant opposition to 
direct government aid to parochial 
schools is argued on the grounds of 
American experience, of a desire to 
maintain separation of church and state 
and a conviction that such encourage- 
ment of parochial schools would be dis- 
astrous to public education, since it 
would inevitably result in a prolifera- 
tion of competing systems. On the 
other hand, no one has successfully 
answered the Catholic argument for 
financial support based on the canons 
of distributive justice and the prior 
rights of parents. 

To safeguard freedom of choice in 
education, Father Virgil C. Blum, S.J., 
argues for government subsidizing of 
the supply and the demand in the mar- 
ketplace of education.** “Supply” is 
equated with public institutions and 
“demand” with the individual student 
who chooses to attend an independent 
school. It would apply to state gov- 
ernments and the federal government 
to the extent that it enters the field of 
education. 

This policy could be implemented either 


by a tax credit, or by the granting of a 
certificate of money value, to the par- 





12George H. Williams, “Interreligious Rela- 
tionships: Conflict, Competition, and Coop- 
eration,” Religious Education, 53 (July- 
August, 1958), p. 386. 

18Freedom of Choice in Education, New 
York, Macmillan, 1958. 
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ents of students who attend independent 
or out-state government schools.** 
Logically and legally unassailable, the 
plan might prove so politically dis- 
ruptive in the present American psy- 
chological climate that the alleged bene- 
fits would not be worth the price of 
the accompanying turmoil. Generous 
provision of auxiliary services or wel- 
fare benefits, already approved by the 
Court, appears to be the most suitable 
compromise at this time to a very com- 
plex issue.”* 


Protestant concern 


In a chapter on “A Protestant View 
of American Catholic Power,” Dr. 
Bennett sees the crux of the American 
church-state problem in the non- 
Catholic fear that the growing power 
of Réman Catholicism will slowly but 
surely choke off their cherished liberties 
in the social and political order. The 
“dogmatic intolerance” of the Catholic 
faith and the authoritarian, hierarchical 
structure of the Church form the twin 
roots of this anxiety. 


The Catholic’s strict adherence to 
doctrine in such religious teaching as 
the nature of the Church, regulations 
regarding mixed marriages, etc., be- 
comes obnoxious to  non-Catholics 
when it is carried over to matters in- 
volving applications of natural law 
principles to civil society. Whereas dis- 
approval of such things as divorce, arti- 
ficial contraception and certain medical 
practices used to be a part of the pub- 
lic moral consensus, they are today, in 
point of fact, private convictions of 
Catholics and of a few others. Efforts 


14Ibid., p. 19. 
15Reinhold Niebuhr, “A Note on Pluralism,” 
in Religion in America, op. cit., pp. 42-50. 
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to enact this alleged “private morality” 
into law are considered a massive viola- 
tion of personal rights by those non- 
Catholics for whom such things are also 
matters of conscience. On this point 
Catholic practice is by no means uni- 
form, nor is there agreement about 
what policy should be followed in these 
complex areas where moral incoherence 
struggles with truths of divine revela- 
tion and natural law. The prudent 
judgment of Church authorities will 
always weigh carefully the imponder- 
ables and ambiguities of each particu- 
lar situation before taking an official 
stand. 

With regard to the second major 
cause of Protestant anxiety, the gov- 
ernmental structure of the Church is 
indeed authoritarian and this on the 
title of divine decree. Such authority in 
matters of faith and morals does not, 
however, make the Catholic Church in- 
evitably antithetical to the democratic 
spirit of a pluralist society. Apart from 
the relatively small core of defined doc- 
trine, the opinions of the Catholic 
clergy and laity reflect the healthy di- 
versity typical of the American people. 
Indicative of Dr. Bennett’s own deeply 
Christian and democratically open mind 
is his insistence that historic prejudices 
and past resentments against the Catho- 
lic Church be not projected indefinitely 
into the future; such an attitude pre- 
cludes all genuine dialogue and the 
greater flexibility it should engender. 

Although non-Catholics have ample 
grounds for their fears, there are, Dr. 
Bennett notes, four characteristics of 
the Roman Catholic Church which de- 
serve greater publicity and emphasis."* 
First, the marked variations in Catholi- 


16Bennett, op. cit., pp. 258-268. 
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cism from country to country belie the 
imagined monolithic power mechanism 
centrally controlled from Rome in all 
of its minute details. The presence of 
a liberal democratic political tradition, 
he holds, has undoubtedly shaped the 
thinking and acting of American 
Catholics and will continue to make for 
greater mutual understanding and closer 
cooperation with fellow Americans on 
controversial issues. 


Secondly, Dr. Bennett charitably at- 
tributes a goodly share of “Catholic 
aggressiveness” to the sociological fact 
of the immigrant status of the majority 
of its members, especially the Irish. 
Progressive assimilation into American 
life and better educational opportuni- 
ties make for more tolerant attitudes. 


In the third place, he observes that 
Catholic theologians both here and 
abroad are making substantial efforts 
to rethink church-state doctrine in the 
light of the exigencies of modern demo- 
cratic society. He reports a fourth fact: 
the disagreement among Catholics over 
social and political issues. On matters 
of public policy Catholics occupy posi- 
tions along the entire political spectrum 
from extreme right to moderate left. 
The rich body of social teaching, elabo- 
rated by recent Popes, leaves large scope 
for prudence in applying principles to 
contemporary circumstances. Professor 
Bennett cites this fact with approval, 
applauding the implied hope that the 
area of freedom may become broader 
and more inclusive. 


Role of churches 

To what extent may churches seek 
to influence the policies of the state? 
Should their activity be limited to the 
enunciation and clarification of princi- 
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ples or should they also prescribe pro- 
cedures to be followed in their imple- 
mentation? Should the organized po- 
tential of religion be employed in behalf 
of or against specific legal measures? 
Dr. Bennett decidedly supports a vital 
Christian concern for the laws of the 
commonwealth but equally strongly in- 
sists that churches refrain from pres- 
suring for legal enactments based on 
their own distinctive doctrines. This 
insistence would be valid for Protes- 
tants in the question of national pro- 
hibition, for example, and for Catholics 
in such matters as birth control legis- 
lation. To avoid arbitrary abridgement 
of the rights of conscience, it is sug- 
gested that churches use their influence 
only in favor of those measures of so- 
cial justice and general welfare which 
are acceptable to a majority. of citi- 
zens. The alarming erosion of the 
American moral consensus makes this 
principle increasingly unworkable as a 
practical formula. Numerous conflict- 
ing convictions among the religions 
tend to leave the field open to those 
who ignore the temporal imperatives 
of religious commitment. 


To meet this dilemma, Dr. Bennett 
advocates the wisdom of restraint. He 
would restrict the direction of church 
pressure to those forms of activity 
which include: 1. influencing the value 
systems of the community; 2. witness- 
ing to the Gospel; 3. educating mem- 
bers about the implications of religion 
for public issues.*’ 


In a final penetrating and balanced 
chapter, Dr. Bennett discusses the in- 
tricacies and ambiguities which con- 


\"]bid., pp. 278-280. 
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front the morally sensitive citizen in 
the political order. To withdraw in the 
face of the difficulties and dangers 
would be to shirk Christian responsi- 
bility. To participate without falling 
into corruption, it is not necessary to 
scorn compromise, for politics is the 
“art of the possible and not the science 
of the ideal.” Effective work can be 
best accomplished with and in the es- 
tablished parties. Incidentally, Dr. 
Bennett has grave misgivings about pro- 
fessedly Christian political parties.** 
Time and the tide of history are ap- 
parently running consistently against 
them. The non-ideological American 


18Support of this view is found in Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn, ‘“Europe’s Christian 
Democratic Parties,” Catholic World, 188 
(February, 1959), pp. 368-373. 


system has much to recommend it for 
the present and the foreseeable future. 

The risks and costs of genuine Chris- 
tian concern for the welfare of the 
state cannot be minimized. But to those 
who hold the Church’s mission is his- 
torical as well as trans-temporal, there 
is a compelling obligation to make of 
society a viable arrangement by safe- 
guarding its foundation and guiding the 
dynamic of its development. The 
preservation of the American free so- 
ciety depends in no small measure upon 
the cooperative contribution of all its 
members to the pluralistic character of 
what Albert Camus calls “‘la civilisation 
du dialogue.” Dr. Bennett has pointed 
the way and given an example. For 
this he deserves our gratitude and con- 
gratulations. 





EMBATTLED SUPREME COURT 


Robert F. Drinan, SJ. * 


EVEN THE BEST INFORMED Ameri- 
cans were probably mystified when the 
American Bar Association on February 
24, 1959, issued a statement with five 
recommendations highly critical of the 
United States Supreme Court. While 
legalists explain that the ABA desires 
only a modification of certain contro- 
versial decisions, the general effect 
upon the reading public is to create 
the impression that the Supreme Court 
is uncertain in its moral and prudent 
judgments. 

At a recent meeting of distin- 
guished jurists in New York City a 
most provocative discussion was held 
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on the difficult problem of where a 
judge is to find the “‘best public pol- 
icy” to incorporate into his decision in 
those cases where the relevant statute 
leaves him some election. One judge 
stated in all candor that he had no 
superior wisdom on such things and 
that in fairness to the parties in litiga- 
tion their opposing attorneys should be 
given the opportunity to write and sub- 
mit briefs on the conflicting public 
policies from which one must be se- 
lected to be the basis of the “judgment. 

Even some of our best informed cit- 
izens would probably be shocked at 
such a proposal, since in their mind a 
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judge should find his decision in the four 
corners of the statute or turn the prob- 
lem over to the legislators. Despite 
the irreversible policy of the supremacy 
of judicial review in American gov- 
ernment, the American conscience 
somehow wants its laws to be as ex- 
act and predictable as its statistics on 
infant mortality and death by cancer. 
It may be this fundamental miscon- 
ception of American legal institutions 
which is at the heart of America’s pro- 
found misgivings about the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. In any event, the Su- 
preme Court is undergoing the third 
and possibly the greatest of its historic 
struggles to assert and enforce the law 
of the land as it appears to the nine 
judges vested with tenure for life. 


Fury is probably not too strong a 
term to describe the temperature and 
content of the philippics which count- 
less critics (including 38 of the 48 
state chief justices) have unleashed 
against the most influential tribunal in 
the history of man." The criticisms 
after Marbury v. Madison and the as- 
saults on the “nine old men” during 
the mid-1930s seem to lack the pres- 
tige and the cogency of the current 
third historic frontal attack on the 
powers of the Supreme Court. 


It is an open question whether the 
current assaults on the high court 
would ever have become substantial if 
the “Black Monday” anti-segregation 
decision had not been handed down on 
May 17, 1954. Although it has been 
expressly denied that the integration 
decision was in the minds of the 38 


~ 


For a well-reasoned analysis of the curious 
document of the state chief justices, see 
“The Spencer Roanes of 1958” by Profes- 
sor John D. O’Reilly, Jr. in the Fall, 1958 
Villanova Law Review. 
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state chief justices (who did not men- 
tion this opinion in their unprecedented 
indictment of the Supreme Court), 
one can speculate with good reason that 
the death of “separate but equal” was 
and is for many people today the basic 
source of their hostility to the War- 
ren Court. 





Amid all the intemperate voices as 
well as Congressional proposals to 
“curb” the Court (which were almost 
enacted!), it is gratifying to see that 
the universities are supplying the legal 
profession with calmness and candor 
and facts. In the four volumes here 
under review’ one can obtain a fairly 
good view of the vast areas where law 
and moral attitudes have collided in 
the history of Supreme Court jurispru- 
dence. 


The studies, however, may well con- 
fuse and perhaps disillusion some sym- 
pathetic observers of the Supreme 
Court because they report generally un- 
known evidence indicative that the 
Court itself is to some extent in a 
quandary about its central function. 
Professor Carl Brent Swisher has col- 
lated virtually everything which the 





2 Carl Brent Swisher, The Supreme Court in 
Modern Role. New York University Press, 
214 pp., $4.95 
John R. Schmidhauser, The Supreme Court 
as Final Arbiter in Federal-State Relations. 
University of North Carolina Press, 241 


PP., 
Alpheus Thomas Mason, The Supreme 
Court from Taft to Warren. Louisiana 
State University Press, 250 pp., $4.95 

C. Herman Pritchett, The Political Offen- 
der and the Warren Court. Boston Uni- 
versity Press, 74 pp., $3 
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Court has written about its own ju- 
dicial process. All one can find is a 
mosaic of fragments on what the Court 
has done or should do in those cases 
where law and morals intersect. 


More than the other three authors 
of concern here, Professor Swisher 
gropes with the problems of the Su- 
preme Court applying norms of “high- 
er law” to judicial decisions. It seems 
clear that Professor Swisher, like Mr. 
Justice Black, is suspicious of the 
“higher law” and apparently would 
disagree with Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
statement that the Court can resort to 
the “permanent and pervasive feelings 
of our society” as a source for the 
Court’s decisions. 

Although Professor Swisher’s volume 
leaves us with some profound am- 
biguities on several important ques- 
tions, he has nonetheless written a 
Supreme 
Court with special emphasis on its rul- 
ings on the threat of subversion, the 
place of the military and the desegrega- 
tion problem. 

One of the questions which Profes- 
sor Swisher raises is the advisability of 
the multiple concurring and dissent- 
ing opinions which have been charac- 
teristic of the Vinson and Warren 
Courts. The author makes out a most 
persuasive case to show that these opin- 
ions tend to weaken the moral force 
of the court as a unit. Such supple- 
mentary opinions inject confusion into 
the law and possibly promote further 
litigation stimulated by the basic am- 
biguity of a majority opinion quali- 
fied by concurring and dissenting views. 


sophisticated book on the 


Less provocative but equally informa- 
tive is the volume by Professor Schmid- 
hauser of the State University of Iowa. 
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His canvass is so broad that he can 
conveniently avoid hard judgments by 
mere exposition. He does, however, 
set forth a cogent case to demonstrate 
that the Supreme Court was designed 
to be and has faithfully been the final 
arbiter in federal-state relations. The 
present criticism of the Court is due, 
the author feels, to the fact that, al- 
most for the first time in history, the 
Court is in advance of the executive 
and legislative branches of the nation. 


Professor Schmidhauser’s 
highlights a common limitation of all 
four volumes under review—the grow- 
ing impossibility of contributing to 
the field of constitutional law except 
by carefully chiselled monographs on 
the highly specialized issues before the 
Court. Each Supreme Court decision 
today involves a printed record and op- 
posing briefs of considerable length; 
each judgment rendered is the end prod- 
uct of a thousand decisions in a 
lengthy period of litigation. Conse- 
quently, a mere chronicle of various 
decisions with an attempt, however 
well-done, to harmonize them will have 
ever more limited value; this is inev- 
itably so in view of the increasingly 
complex nature of the cases which the 
U. S. Supreme Court agrees to review, 
cases which number less than ten per 
cent of the cases in which an appeal 
is requested. 


volume 


Probably no man has done more in our 
day to give us an “inside the Court” 
story (4 la John Gunther) than Al- 
pheus Thomas Mason, author of massive 
lives of Justice Brandeis and Chief 
Justice Stone. Some of the vast and 
little known information about the 
Court collected by Mason is incorpo- 
rated in his latest volume; once again 
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the lectures cover material familiar to 
the student of the Court but not 
specialized enough to give others a full 
knowledge of its inner workings. 
Especially valuable in Mason’s book is 
the material gathered from various 
sources concerning the off-the-record 
remarks of Justices about the extent of 
judicial review. 

Professor Pritchett’s carefully 
chiselled study is a slender but scholarly 
story of the political offender and the 
Warren Court. More than in the other 
three studies we have here a case-to- 
case analysis of the loyalty-security 
dilemma, the dispute over the extent 
of freedom of speech for subversives 
and the quasi-punishment meted out 
by Congressional committees to unco- 
operative witnesses. Like Professor 
Pritchett’s former volumes on_ the 
Roosevelt and Vinson Courts, the pres- 
ent study is a well-written analysis 
without, however, attempting too 
much to delve into the philosophical 


underpinning of the controversial de- 
cisions of the Warren Court. 


One of the many conclusions to be 
drawn from these four volumes on the 
Supreme Court is the certainty that 
the indictment of the Court by the 38 
state chief justices must be set aside 
with the Scotch verdict: “‘not proven.” 
One may legitimately cavil at the ab- 
sence or ambiguity of the Supreme 
Court’s jurisprudential major premises 
yet one cannot deny that the Court by 
and large is moving in the right direc- 
tion. With instincts for justice the 
Court is extending the areas of personal 
liberty and seeking to establish that 
delicate distillation of federal-state bal- 
ance which is true Federalism. 


We are indebted to four political 
scientists for their praiseworthy studies. 
They have supplied us with an arsenal 
of facts against the numerous intemper- 
ate and irresponsible critics of the Su- 
preme Court. 





CANADIAN — U. 


™ F A. MARROCCO > 


WHEN A MAN builds a fence around 
his property, he can have accomplished 
a good thing for himself, for his im- 
mediate neighbours and for the com- 
munity at large. It depends on his 
motive for fencing. It depends, too, 
on the kind of fence he installs. It de- 
pends on whether his neighbours dis- 
cover there are gates in the fence and 
whether these gates swing both ways, 
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disclosing a roadway marked and worn 
by the comings and goings of neigh- 
bourliness and hospitality. 

Of course, the man who builds a 
fence must face the possibility of liv- 
ing beside neighbours that are sensitive 
or prejudiced or rude or who suffer 
from all three limitations. The build- 
ing of a fence, no matter how well 
motivated or supplied with gates, is the 
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excuse they needed for criticizing the 
big fellow next door. One might well 
ask the question: “Do good neighbours 
make good fences or do good fences 
make good neighbours?” 

Now that Joseph Barber has written 
his book Good Fences Make Good 
Neighbours,’ let him or someone else 
‘follow it with a book entitled Good 
Neighbours Make Good Fences. 


This reviewer, a Canadian, found Mr. 
Barber’s book most interesting. In sim- 
ple, direct language the author piles up 
evidence that many Canadians are un- 
happy and dissatisfied with what is hap- 
pening in their North American neigh- 
bourhood, and that they place much 
of the blame for their dissatisfaction at 
the door of their next-door neighbour, 
the United States. Mr. Barber doesn’t 
pretend to assess the gravity or breadth 
of irritation and frustration amongst 
Canadians in general. He couldn’t in 
the short period of research devoted to 
the subject. He does believe he found 
smoke in the political, economic, mil- 
itary and cultural relations of these two 
neighbours. 

On the basis of what he wrote, most 
smoke was discovered in the economic 
exchanges between the United States 
and Canada. How much real fire is 
back of all the smoke, or how truly 
incendiary the irritations and frustra- 
tions listed may become, Mr. Barber 
does not say. This reviewer could not 
find in the book an answer to the ques- 
tion implied above: 

How much of the distrust of the Unit- 
ed States, expressed by politicians, military 
leaders, business men and union leaders 
in Canada, is caused by the fences erect- 


ed by either of the neighbours, or by 
one or the other jumping and climbing 


1 Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 280 pp. $4 
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the fences in a thoughtless manner, and 

how much of the irritation springs from 

the failure of one neighbour or both to 

develop the neighbourly virtues? 

Canadians should read Mr. Barber’s 
book and ask themselves whether they 
have good reason for all their irritations 
and frustrations, and whether they can 
develop leaders who will ensure neigh- 
bourly respect and treatment from the 
big, wealthy fellow next door by more 
than petulant talk. This seems to be 
the advice of Mr. Barber. 


Mutual respect 


Americans should read the book and 
ask themselves whether their leaders 
in government, business, culture and 
defense are conscious that on the other 
side of the American fence lives an- 
other family called Canada. It may 
not have as good a house right now, 
or as much wealth, or even as many 
children. But it is a family living on 
its own property and made up of peo- 
ple whose rights, feelings and aspira- 
tions deserve the same respect and con- 
sideration demanded for the members 
of the American family. Neighbour- 
liness towards this family next door 
will do more than bring happiness and 
prosperity to Canadians. It will add 
to the good name of the United States. 
If Canada has resources or advantages 
which are important to its next-door 
neighbour, it will be glad to share 
them if the fellow next door is a 
thoughtful and proven friend. 


Solicitude and neighbourliness to- 
wards Canada encourages the rest of 
the world to trust and esteem the most 
powerful family in the world. This 
is good advice Mr. Barber is giving his 
compatriots. 
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AFRICAN PANORAMA 


Hugh H. Smythe 


Ir HAS TAKEN America a long time 
to awaken to the fact that Africa is an 
important part of the modern world; 
but once awareness came, certain seg- 
ments of our society began to move 
ahead at an increasing tempo to try 
and catch up with developments there. 
A concrete example of this is to be 
found in The United States and Africa, 
a publication including both back- 
ground papers for a significant meet- 
ing of the American Assembly of Co- 
lumbia University in May, 1958, as 
well as the Final Report of findings and 
conclusions of this three-day confer- 
ence which concerned itself with our 
political, social, economic and cultural 
relationships with the nations of Af- 
rica. 

The professional papers, which make 
up the bulk of the book, have all been 
done by scholars conversant with their 
particular area of interest and provide 
a reliable backdrop of the contemporary 
scene against which to examine prob- 
lems and questions that beg of urgent 
solution, if we are not to make many 
of the mistakes in Africa that we made 
in the past in Asia and Latin America. 
The seven chapters describe the char- 
acter of our stake in Africa, the via- 
bility of and external factors pressing 
upon political systems there, the nature 
of African economies, international 


1 Columbia University Press, New York, 
1958, xiv, 252 pp. $1.00 soft cover, $1.25 
hard cover. 
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trade, race relations, and shifting cul- 
ture and value patterns. The worth of 
the monograph is enhanced immeas- 
urably through the addition of tables 
and maps which summarize the major 
data of basic relevancy for anyone wish- 
ing to understand the continent. Sur- 
veyed in turn are U. S. government 
agencies dealing with Africa, geographi- 
cal and demographic material, trade, 
social factors, administrative status of 
the various areas up to mid-1955, ag- 
ricultural and hydroelectric develop- 
ment, educational information, ethnic 
composition, the situation as regards 
communications and_ transportation, 
health, employment, currency equiva- 
lents, student exchange, mineral re- 
sources and so on. 


The great diversities of peoples and 
places and types of government are 
pointed out and the problem of indige- 
nous physical non-Africans is empha- 
sized. In black West Africa and sim- 
ilarly populated parts of the continent 
there is no real question of African- 
Africans themselves having clear title 
to their countries once the colonial bond 
is broken. But there are a few areas 
in which European-Africans and Asian- 
Africans likewise have a basis for in- 
digenous claim; it is in these parts of 
the continent that some of the gravest 
problems, both in terms of human and 
socio-economic matters, have arisen. 
This is tied in with burning issues of 
nationalism, the divisive tendencies of 
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tribalism, the mystical mess labeled 
“Africanism,” all of which compound 
to make Africa a really complex and 
imposing entity for America to know, 
to understand, and to work out ways 
of association with. We must do this 
in a fashion that will not ruffle the 
sensitive feelings of people long under 
colonial domination and filled with re- 
sentment and repressed emotions re- 
sulting from the stupidity of racial 
humiliation involving discrimination 
and segregation, which in varying 
times and at different places have been 
of the worst sort. 


Although much attention must 
necessarily be paid to economics in try- 
ing to find out what is going on in 
Africa, it is apparent from the material 
in this volume that the authors know 
that economic changes do not occur in 
a vacuum, that in dealing with this 
underdeveloped must 
realize that other conditions preceded, 
accompany and follow such changes, 
that we must comprehend that a whole 
range of values are affected by what 
is taking place there. The results of 
any phenomenon as broad in scope as 
socio-economic movement, we must 
realize, are likely to be diverse in insti- 
tutional ramifications and mixed in 
their implications for all aspects of 
African society. 


continent we 


Western influence 


It is noteworthy that more than one 
of the contributors, though believing 
that “‘Africa’s economic dependence is 
even greater than the trade figures indi- 


cate,” rightfully point out that the 


level of development the countries of 
Africa have achieved in modern times 
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has been due largely to the migration 
of Western traders, officials, settlers and 
entrepreneurs, bringing capital, equip- 
ment, government and economic or- 
ganization, and skills. Yet these same 
observers have not failed to empha- 
size for America, with its varieties of 
peoples and ethnic and religious groups, 
that “‘a new and salient feature about 
the thrust of contemporary Africa into 
world affairs is that race becomes a 
cardinal issue in our diplomacy as well 
as in our domestic affairs.” It is ob- 
vious that all these elements have dif- 
ferent implications for our security 
and policy. 

Likewise, one finds here a sound, sane, 
and knowledgeable approach to com- 
munism. The report accurately re- 
cords that “up to now there is no 
reliable evidence that the Communists 
have successfully penetrated any part 
of the continent unless it be Egypt” 
(and the press recently told us how 
Nasser is cracking down there and in 
Syria on the Reds with whom he once 
seemed to be on such good terms). We 
are also reminded, however, that “there 
is ample evidence of increasing Soviet 
interest in Africa, leaving no doubt of 
an intensive Communist drive to win 
over the African peoples as they emerge 
from colonialism.” 


The monograph, however, for all of 
its excellence omitted intensive treat- 
ment of two very important topics: 
missionaries and missions, and African 
leadership. The former, as any ob- 
jective student of affairs there will ad- 
mit, have played a most significant 
and pertinent role in Africa down 
through the years, sometimes positively 
and at others negatively. Moreover, 
the question of African leadership, so 
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closely tied in with mission education, 
is one of the most crucial in our cur- 
rent relationships with the peoples of 
Africa. Yet these two fundamental 
subjects were barely touched upon. Per- 
haps this blind spot was due to poor 
selection of participants in the Asssem- 
bly meeting, for it had only limited 
mission representation and practically 
no one in attendance conversant with 
the question of African leadership; nor 
was there among the participants a 
single American Negro knowledgeable 


about African leadership or other prob- 
lems. 


In spite of these serious defects the 
book is a dependable source, well writ- 
ten, in clear language projected with 
authority and full of information that 
deserves wide dissemination. Those 
who read it will find in a nutshell much 
of what they need to know to enable 
them to gain some real insight into 
the problems we face in our multiple 
relationships vis-a-vis Africa today. 





Books 


NEW HORIZONS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By John J. Considine, M. M. Dodd, Mead, 
New York, 322 pp. $5 

LATIN-AMERICAN CATHOLICISM, A 
SELF-EVALUATION. By William J. 
Coleman, M. M. Maryknoll Publications, 
Maryknoll, N. Y., 87 pp. $1 
Both of these books focus on problems 

facing the Church in Latin America. 
Primitive superstitions, it is indicated, 
abound among the lower classes and 
among all classes is found an ignorance 
of even elementary Christian doctrine, not 
to mention the social teachings of the 
Church. The workers and peasants often 
view the Church as indifferent to their 
problems, while secular reformers have 
seen in it an agency of reaction. Social 
irresponsibility is prevelant among the 
dominant, and nominally Catholic, upper 
classes. 

Geography and poverty complicate mat- 
ters still further and, as if that were not 
more than enough on the negative side, 
there exists a truly pathetic shortage of 
priests (effectively trained or otherwise) 
and lay activists. In short, the land 
which yanquis sometimes consider clut- 
tered with churches turns out to be as 
underdeveloped in its religious life as in 
the economic or political orders. 
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Fr. Considine, writing in a breezy, anec- 
dotal style, presents an impressionistic 
panorama of this formidable challenge— 
the sort of gleanings one might, if well 
armed with letters of introduction, gain 
from a hasty jaunt around the continent. 
In the course of the journey, the reader 
is introduced to a number of projects of 
interest undertaken in response to the chal- 
lenge; but the pace of travel, unfortunate- 
ly, precludes a closer acquaintanceship. 

At one point, Fr. Considine refers to 
the Inter-American Catholic Action Semi- 
nar held in 1953 at Chimbote, Peru for 
some 300 lay leaders. Fr. Coleman’s “re- 
port in depth” covers the discussions, find- 
ings and recommendations of this intro- 
spective and frank Conference which 
aimed at revitalizing the Catholic tradi- 
tion of Latin America. By way of in- 
troduction, the Maryknoll scholar gives a 
brief but masterful summary of the his- 
torical background of the problem—prob- 
ably the best thing of the sort to be found 
anywhere, 

In general, the picture emerging from 
the Chimbote Report is that of a fairly 
good start on what, if successful, will at 
best be a long haul indeed. The reviewer 
would, however, register some doubt as 
to the usefulness of the Conference’s frame 
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of reference as outlined in Chapter Four. 
Protestantism and laicism appear far less 
threatening to the Latin American Cath- 
olic tradition than that tradition’s own 
internal weaknesses. And it is probably 
fatal, in times of fundamental social up- 
heaval, to evidence a lingering attachment 
to a “magnolia and julep” view of the 
old order, even if it did contain magnolias 
and juleps. 

W. P. GLADE 

University of Maryland 


FORGING A NEW SWORD. By William 
R. Kintner in association with Joseph I. 
Coffey and Raymond J. Albright. Har- 
per, New York, 238 pp. $4.50 
Military policy in America was, once 

upon a time, the province of the profes- 
sional officer and a few, a very few, inter- 
ested civilians. The ordinary citizen, in- 
deed, the usual scholar at our great uni- 
versities was little interested in a sub- 
ject which he believed to be remote from 
his world. The impact of more than a 
decade of cold warfare and the even great- 
er impact of the development of nuclear 
weapons has changed all this. Increas- 
ingly, military policy is not only the con- 
cern of the scholar—it is everybody’s bus- 
iness. Increasingly, therefore, publishers 
offer a wide variety of books which at- 
tempt to give answers to the bewildering 
problems confronting the Chief Executive, 
the Congress and the intelligent public in 
this broad area of national security. 

Colonel Kintner and his associates have 
written one of the better books in this 
complex field. They have used the De- 
partment of Defense as the focus of their 
analysis of the problem of military policy 
of defense. Their book examines its evo- 
lution in relation to the American society 
from which it is derived and which it is, 
in turn, called upon to serve. 

Forging a New Sword presents the story 
of present-day problems of national secu- 
rity within a threefold setting: 

1. The evolution of the Department of 
Defense from its creation in 1947 down 
through 1957, especially as regards the 
planning and policy making aspect of the 
Department. 
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2. An examination of the way in which 
the present defense organization works. 
The authors spell out the place of both 
military and civilian authorities within the 
defense establishment and indicate the sig- 
nificance of the development of new 
weapons systems. They also explain the 
assignment of roles and missions to the 
various branches of the armed services 
and point out why there may be friction 
over particular defense policies. 


3. Finally the authors suggest ways in 
which the organization of the Department 
of Defense could be improved and the im- 
plications of such changes for our national 
security. Their proposals emphasize pri- 
marily the idea of greater unification 
throughout the defense establishment. 
Thus, they propose that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff be brought more closely under 
the Secretary of Defense, that the au- 
thority of the individual service chiefs be 
somewhat reduced, that the Joint Staff of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff “should be re- 
organized on an integrated rather than a 
triservice basis” and, in short, that our 
defense structure be highly centralized. 
Their viewpoint emerges in the observa- 
tion that, 


whatever the benefits of maintaining sep- 
arate services, no one has ever justified 
their retention on grounds of economy. 
At the very least, ways in which to in- 
tegrate the three military departments 
into one warrant urgent and extensive 
consideration. 


This is a thought-provoking book. The 
proposals made by the authors merit care- 
ful consideration, since it is obvious that 
one finds here some of the most cogent 
thinking in our armed forces. And yet one 
wonders whether the idea of a completely 
unified military service is really the an- 
swer to our most pressing problems. Na- 
tional security can never be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents alone as the 
ghosts of the statesmen of the Munich era 
must surely be willing to remind us. Over 
and above the considerations of economy 
is there not something to be said for the 
strength which comes through diversity? 
And in the limited warfare (which seems 
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to be more likely than all-out nuclear war 
in the future) is not the competition of 
many minds and diverse services likely to 
be more productive of new ideas than the 
sometimes stifling hand of centralization ? 
James D. ATKINSON 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH RACE RELA- 
TIONS. By Harriet Harmon Dexter. 
Harper, New York. 248 pp. $4.50 


Using a chatty, informal style running 
through 20 chapters of factual stock-tak- 
ing and thoughtful analysis, Mrs. Dexter 
has built up a record in this book whose 
cumulative effect should offer definite en- 
couragement to all who labor to promote 
good race relations. The omission of foot- 
notes and references and the scant formal 
documentation may disappoint research 
scholars, yet the impact of her over-all 
survey should serve to impress many read- 
ers with the fact that integration can work, 
given half a chance. 

All the exciting events of the past five 
years are here: Clinton, Tennessee and 
Montgomery, Alabama, Little Rock and 
Harlem, along with many another name 
that has become a household word the 
world over to express the gravity of Amer- 
ica’s greatest domestic problem. Swift- 
moving reporting covers every phase of 
our national life on which the race issue 
has impinged: industry and education, re- 
ligion and public transportation, housing 
and FEPC present an impressive array of 
proofs to show that segregation is doomed. 
The very variety and extent of the areas 
affected indicate how penetrating and per- 
vasive the problem has become in Ameri- 
can life. No longer may any community 
in our country honestly escape or avoid 
the issue by declaring “we have no prob- 
lem here:” Mrs. Dexter offers evidence 
sufficient to convince us that the race prob- 
lem is a national problem. 

The author shows a good grasp of the 
principles that must underlie any solution 
of race tensions in the United States. She 
is also convincing when she asserts the 
need of governmental action to bolster ef- 
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forts toward harmony. At the same time 
she can be firm in her criticism where she 
feels it is deserved, as in her discussion 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 
Interracial marriage receives calm and ob- 
jective treatment well calculated to refute 
racists who propose the subject as some 
form of social catastrophe. 

The final chapter emphasizes the grave 
necessity of careful planning if there is 
to be progress in this field. The impor- 
tance of religious motivation is not over- 
looked nor does the author neglect to 
show the effect of our situation on non- 
white groups abroad. While not distin- 
guished for its style, the book does have 
neat epigrammatic flashes, as when we are 
told that the conclusion of the Civil War 
saw “a united nation emerge, but a di- 
vided people survive.” 

Catholic readers may be puzzled by the 
rather ambiguous significance attached by 
the author to her story of an unidentified 
parish in Florida (p. 163). Appreciation 
for her recognition of Catholic contribu- 
tions the country over to promote all that 
is “right with race relations” inclines one 
to believe that the incident may be seen in 
a favorable light. 

Puitip S. Hurtey, S.J. 
Fordham University 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MORAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Neil Gerard McCluskey, S.J. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
315 pp. $6 
In 1951 the Educational Policies Com- 

mission of the NEA released a modest 

report, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 

Public Schools, which was intended as a 

clarification of the goals and methods of 

character education in tax-supported pub- 
lic schools. In an attempt to uncover the 
roots of the philosophy of education out 
of which the report grew, Father Mc- 

Cluskey has surveyed the thinking of Hor- 

ace Mann, William Torrey Harris and 

John Dewey on the subject, and with ad- 

mirable care and evident fairness he has 

related the thought of this triumvirate to 
the historical context in the light of which 
it can be evaluated. He concludes that 
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the unabashed naturalism which pervades 
the NEA report distresses large numbers 
of religiously committed parents and that 
the non tax-supported school system will 
continue to develop unless the beliefs of 
such parents will be given a place in the 
councils of decision-makers for the tax- 
supported schools. Those who agree that 
the present tax-supported school system 
does not suit the realities of a pluralistic 
society, as well as those who are satisfied 
with the status quo, can find few better 
guides for their thinking on the problem 
than this excellent study of Father Mc- 
Cluskey. 

Joun Btewetrt, S.J. 

St. Louis University 
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POLITICAL PARTIES. By Robert Mi- 
chels. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. xiv, 434 
pp. $6 
This is a classic, first published in Ger- 

man in 1910 and then in various languages 
throughout the world. The present edi- 
tion is, apparently, an unaltered version 
of the translation which appeared in Eng- 
land in 1915. At that time, the book was 
scarcely noted by American political 
scientists, arousing great interest only 
when it was reprinted by The Free Press 
in 1949. The American literature on po- 
litical parties has not been quite the same 
since that time. The book’s impact has 
tended to strengthen the position of those 
who identify politics with power and are 
critical of democratic government. 


This circumstance has to be taken into 
account, although it in no way detracts 
from the great value of the volume. Be- 
fore Michels there were few serious pub- 
lications on political parties, with Os- 
trowgoski’s studies of the British and 
American party systems constituting the 
major exception. Michels based his con- 
clusions primarily on the parties of Con- 
tinental Europe of which he had an ex- 
cellent inside knowledge. This was true 
particularly of the political parties of the 
Left, although the author was to become 
in the final stage of his career Professor 
of Political Science at the University of 
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Perugia, founded under Fascist auspices. 
There is, of course, a connection between 
the book and Michel’s later political orien- 
tation, which denied that reality conforms 
to the pretenses of those parties consider- 
ing themselves most democratic. The 
then prevailing Rousseauistic version of 
democracy ignored the need for political 
leadership, whereas the vast amount of 
material which Michels assembled so in- 
defatigably eliminates any doubt as to its 
existence. 

Michels’ weak point is his failure to see 
the difference between, on the one hand, 
the political leadership of a democracy 
(which constitutes an “open group” and 
is definitely, at times too definitely, de- 
pendent upon the free decision of the elec- 
torate) and, on the other hand, the type 
of political “rulership” which can be ob- 
served in non-democratic countries. The 
latter constitutes a comparatively closed 
group and can act in a relatively substan- 
tial independence of the popular will. 


Recent publications, such as Walter 
Lippmann’s Public Philosophy, have right- 
ly emphasized that, so far as the political 
life of democracies is concerned, what is 
wrong with them is not a tendency to 
oligarchic rule but the subservience of 
political leaders to the presumed opinions 
of those whom they are supposed to lead. 

FERDINAND A, HERMENS 
University of Notre Dame 


SOURCEBOOK ON LABOR. By Neil W. 
Chamberlain. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1103 pp. $9.75 


In the area of labor and industrial re- 
lations, any work by Neil W. Chamberlain 
is a library “must.” Sourcebook on La- 
bor is no exception. Dr. Chamberlain has 
undertaken a very difficult task, the as- 
sembling of a representative anthology on 
labor relations. As explained in the pref- 
ace, the book is intended as a reference 
work to give students an opportunity to 
match professorial comment with original 
expression of opinion in this field of con- 
flicting interests. The book contains a 
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tremendous amount of material, ranging 
from court decisions to economic theoriz- 
ing by Walter Reuther and the Chamber 
of Commerce. Getting it all into one vol- 
ume was an achievement in itself. Even 
admitting the formidable task it would 
have been, and the obvious space prob- 
lem, the lack of an index is regrettable. 
The table of contents is an inadequate 
guide to the abundance of references to 
key topics and personalities contained in 
the work. 
STEPHEN F. LatcurForp, S.J. 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


THE CITY. By Max Weber. Translated and 
edited by Don Martindale and Gertrud 
Neuwirth. The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 
242 pp. $4 
This translation of Weber’s Die Stadt 

is especially welcome today, now that our 

traditional urban communities are under- 
going such rapid change. Commanding 

a knowledge of history equaled by few in 

his time, Weber traced the origin and 

growth of cities, together with the cul- 
tural characteristics that made this pos- 
sible, down through the centuries. Stu- 
dents of urban theory will find much to 
ponder here. Martindale’s long intro- 
ductory essay on the theory of the city will 
stand by itself as a first-rate contribution. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1957, Ninth 
Issue. Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, New York, 656 pp. $6.50 

RECENT TRENDS IN FERTILITY IN 
INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES. Unit- 
ed Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, New York, 182 pp. $2 


The United Nations Demographic Year- 
book is the central international source of 
current demographic data. This ninth edi- 
tion features mortality statistics and ex- 
plores a number of the factors involved in 
the mortality declines observed over the 
past decade. Besides the customary basic 
demographic data, the present volume also 
includes information on migration and re- 
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cent estimates of population for large 
cities. 

Recent Trends in Fertility offers a thor- 
ough analysis of the recent rise in the 
birth rates of twenty countries in Europe, 
North America and Oceania. These data 
are of particular value, since they provide 
a basis for drawing conclusions regarding 
probable future trends. An effort is made 
to determine how much of the change in 
the birth rates is due to such factors as 
changes in the age and sex composition of 
the population, the annual number of mar- 
riages and the age at marriage, as well as 
by changes in the fertility of marriages. 


1958. 
Official Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 311 pp. $5 
There are few annual conferences with 

a scope as broad as that of the National 

Conference on Social Welfare. Papers 

presented on community organization, on 

casework and on social work with groups 
are published in separate volumes. The 

Social Welfare Forum is a selection of 

major speeches given at the general meet- 

ings of the Conference which was held 

May 11 to May 16, 1958. The theme of 

the annual Conference was Accent on Pre- 

vention and the talks reflect the current 
trends in social welfare. Remedial work 
has long been the principal task of social 
welfare; it is good to see professional 
leaders consider, without neglecting re- 
habilitation, the preventive efforts that 
beg for attention. The very titles of the 
talks, “The Outlook for Community De- 
velopment,” by Arthur Dunham; “Taking 

Stock and Looking Ahead in Public As- 

sistance,” by Jay L. Roney; “Issues in 

Child Welfare Administration,” by Maurice 

O. Hunt; and “Prerequisites for Strong 

Family Life,” by Robert H. MacRae, are 

indicative of the forward look of the pro- 

fession. Included in this volume, which is 
of considerable value to professional social 
workers, are the Lindeman Memorial Lec- 
tures, of no small merit in themselves. 
A. H. ScHELLER, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
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Letters 


“Property in the American 
Environment” 


Father Duff’s article (“Property in the 
American Environment”) in the January 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER is an outstanding 
example of the tasks that Pope Pius XII 
wished Catholic social scientists to under- 
take. It involves a re-examination of the 
basic functions of property in the light of 
recent economic developments in America. 
It is an application of fundamental prin- 
ciples—that ownership of property pre- 
serves freedom, furnishes security, and 
promotes creative personal development— 
to the facts of contemporary life. 

Some facts have changed since the 
appearance of the two great social encycli- 
cals; others, though not new, have been 
considerably transformed and accelerated 
in recent years. Among the former men- 
tion should be made of greatly reduced 
exploitation of the workingman. Materi- 
ally, he is generally quite well off—at 
least in America—and his human dignity 
is respected, seemingly even more in the 
large impersonal corporations than in some 
smaller plants which are the property of 
individuals, In the latter category is the 
changed fact of widespread ownership of 
property in homes, automobiles and appli- 
ances, if not in the ownership of means of 
production. 


The article strikes an optimistic note. 
In the papal encyclicals the implication 
was quite strong that men, generally, did 
not have sufficient ownership or control 
of property to assure the desired freedom, 
security or personal development. Father 
Duff shows that there has been much prog- 
ress. He is not blind to some areas in 
which control still eludes the individual. 
However, it is pointed out that men in 
public life are also aware of the problems 
and that regulatory bodies or commissions 
have been established to watch over all 
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aspects of economic life where corporate, 
or other, giantism threatens to jettison 
the individual. 

There is a mass of factual material, 
much of which furnishes novel insights 
into American economic life. The article 
is lengthy, one of the longest that has ap- 
peared in SOCIAL ORDER. For those readers 
who may feel that things are “very bad” 
in our country, or that little progress has 
been made since Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI in promoting the application of Catholic 
social principles, Father Duff’s article will 
be little short of a revelation. It ranks 
among the very fine contributions to an 
excellent periodical. 

(Rev.) E. A. Kurtu 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 

* 


Father Duff's inquiry into the forms 
and meaning of property in the American 
environment suggests a wide divergence 
between actuality and commonly-held opin- 
ion. He suggests that in the United States 
the concept of property has already been 
generalized (including such quasi-property 
rights as job seniority, pension rights, etc.), 
that there is actually enormously more 
private property than is apparent when 
employing its traditional definitions and 
that property is much more widely dis- 
tributed than is generally believed. It would 
follow from this that the preoccupation 
with economic concentration is misplaced 
and that our real problems are elsewhere. 
In the explanation of these astonishing 
tentative conclusions, so contrary to wide- 
ly-held opinion on this matter, Father Duff 
offers a doctrine of counterbalancing pow- 
er, exercised by a variety of compensating 
semi-public institutions, the government 
and public opinion. 

The purpose of this note is to confirm 
his conclusions and to indicate that they 
are the necessary consequences of a rising 
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average income to be found not only in the 
American environment but under any so- 
cial condition permitting rising average 
income. The various social measures taken 
were perhaps among the efficient causalities 
of the changes observed but as such can- 
not be offered as sufficient explanation for 
the events. It will be remembered that J. 
S. Mill offered the explanation of distri- 
bution of wealth, income or economic pow- 
er by political or near-political power and 
counter-power rather than by a formal re- 
quirement of a social economy. In this way, 
it would not be possible to speak of a social 
economy but only of individual economies, 
coerced into a semblance of unity by po- 
litical power. 

It can, however, be shown that income 
distributions within communities  ap- 
proach under all conditions a_ limiting 
form, the lognormal distribution, 1.e., there 
exists a basic social economic order which 
is independent of political or quasi-political 
power. This same limiting form also gov- 
erns the distributions of wealth and other 
social economic variables. The derivation 
of this distribution may be thus outlined: 

1. An economic community of men can- 
not fully be described by a circular flow 
model in which each act is completely de- 
scribed by the system of relations with 
others and its other environment. A sys- 
tem like extreme laissez faire or a com- 
pletely planned national economy would be 
of this kind. Such a system can be com- 
pared to a jigsaw puzzle whose pieces fit 
together exactly, without any interstices or 
overlapping. Relative price movements, in 
this case, are always capable of clearing 
the markets completely. Individual prices 
must be capable of moving up or down 
with equal ease. In actuality, however, 
economic decisions are not completely 
guided by markets; there is first man’s 
inner freedom, then accident, price rigidi- 
ties and other causes which lead not only 
to decisions other than those required by 
market adjustment but also to those which 
are by their very nature uncontrollable and 
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unpredictable. The jigsaw puzzle now con- 
sists of pieces which do not fit together 
exactly. The question is: How does a 
unity arise out of such diversity? 

We can give no complete explanation 
for the income power of a particular per- 
son at a particular time; the causes are 
indefinitely numerous and untraceable. It 
is, however, possible on statistical grounds 
to make exact statements about the distri- 


bution of all possible combinations of 
causes. 
Schumpeter’ has shown certain aspects 


of such a heterogeneous system, a communi- 
ty composed of innovators whose actions 
dominate markets, as well as of persons 
adjusting to markets. His chief theorem is 
that such an assembly of heterogeneous 
elements can become a system only if there 
be average income increase, this increase 
being brought about by credit creation. 
The resulting pure profit, the income in- 
crease which is not necessary for the par- 
ticular production, depends on the many 
and ultimately uncontrollable acts of oth- 
ers, as well as of the other non-systematic 
causes mentioned. 

The important point is that pure profit 
rate cannot be connected with one design- 
able specific cause or group of causes. 
Profit is generally only associated with 
business but such pure income increases 
also go to sellers of services and wage 
earners. Income increases accruing to 
property or wage earners are expressed as 
a percentage of the previous income to 
make them comparable. These rates will 
be called income power in order to indi- 
cate that the recipient possesses a capacity 
of disposition which is not limited by past 
commitments. These income increases are 
formally necessary to integrate the other- 
wise incompatible acts into the unity of 
the social economy. 

2. If the different incomes of a commu- 
nity are plotted on logarithmic scale, the 
distances between them are proportional 
to their income powers. The distribution 
of income powers among persons corre- 
sponds, therefore, to the distribution of 
the logarithms of the incomes. How are 


1 Theory of Economic Development. By J. A. 
Schumpeter. Harvard University Press, 
New York, 1934. 
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these income powers or the logs of income 
distributed among persons? The answer 
is given by a general law, called the cen- 
tral limit theorem, which states that almost 
without regard to the distribution of the 
absolute income increases, the proportion, 
income power, is normally distributed. On 
these theoretical grounds, the distribution 
of incomes, therefore, approaches lognor- 
mality.? 

3. Such lognormality of distribution, in 
some cases with greater refinement than 
has been presented here, has been observed 
not only in personal incomes in many 
countries under a great variety of politi- 
cal and other circumstances but also in 
the distribution of size of business, sizes 
of labor unions, and wealth.* It is con- 
cluded that this distribution is the expres- 
sion of the economic order of society. 

The realism of the theory here sketched 
is further strengthened by the fact that 
logical implications derived from lognor- 
mality of the personal income distribution 
are actually observed. The independence 
of this distribution from political and other 
powers means that all income brackets 
partake in the same way in the advance 
of the average income. In particular, this 
means that wage incomes and property 
incomes, properly interpreted, advance to- 
gether or that the wage share in national 
income remains stable. This fact, first 
noted in this country by Paul Douglas,* 
has been observed in many other countries 
and is the strongest evidence against the 
validity of Marxist and related doctrines. 

From the lognormality of the personal 
income distribution follows furthermore 
the explanation of the phenomenon noted 
by Father Duff. It can be shown that ris- 


See R. Gibrat, Les Inégalités Economiques, 
Paris, 1931. Also cf. F. S. Adams, “The 
Size of Individual Incomes: Socio-Economic 
Variables and Chance Variation,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, September, 
1958. 

Simon and Bonini, “The Size of Business 
Firms,” American Economic’ Review, 
XLVIII, (September, 1958) pp. 607-617. 


The Theory of Wages. By Paul Douglas, 
Macmillan, New York, 1934. Cf. also D. 
Gale Johnson, “The Functional Distribu- 
tion of Income in the U. S., 1850-1950.” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 
XXXVI. 
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ing average income goes witn increasing 
equality of incomes and wider dispersion 
of property.© These features, lognormal 
distribution of personal incomes, stable 
wage share and wider distributions of in- 
come and wealth with rising average in- 
come, are only three different aspects of 
one and the same fundamental order of the 
social economy. The same characteristics 
have also been found in parts of the social 
economy, such as distributions of size of 
business firms, sizes of labor unions. Fur- 
thermore, Myrdal® has verified that among 
European countries those with the lowest 
average income have the greatest inequal- 
ity in income and wealth, systematically 
decreasing when passing to countries with 
higher average income. 

This fundamental economic order places 
definite limits on the planning activity of 
public authority. 

This order, noted by Father Duff and 
here analyzed, cannot be legislated as it 
emerges from the very nature of man and 
the uncontrollable random causes of the 
social universe. It can only be accepted 
by each individual conscience. To the de- 
gree that we remain unaware of its ex- 
istence, planning must lead to unexpected 
consequences. Unless, for example, there 
is the realization of the necessity of equal 
sharing in growing wealth, ‘contending 
persons or groups will only force greater 
credit creation and inflation, which will 
disarrange the pieces of the jigsaw puz- 
zle still further by destroying the stability 
of prices and costs, needed for rational 
economic disposition. On the other hand, 
to the degree that these and other fea- 
tures of the order of the social economy 
are recognized and accepted, public eco- 
nomic policy will become a more reliable 
instrument of furthering the common good. 


Joser SOLTERER 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


5 Josef Solterer, “Freiheit Und Gesetz In Der 
Einkommensverteilung.” Ordo, Vol. X, 
Dusseldorf. 

® Gunnar Myrdal, Development and Under- 
development; a Note on the Mechanism of 
National and International Eeonomic In- 
equality. National Bank of Egypt; Fiftieth 
Anniversary Commemoration Lectures, 
Cairo, 1956, p. 36. 
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Since I am generally in agreement with 
the thesis, approach, and conclusions of 
“Property in the American Environment” 
my critical comment will relate more to mat- 
ters of emphasis than to basic material in 
the article. I am not certain that I share 
completely the optimism that characterizes 
the analysis. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that at our National Catholic Social 
Action Conference meeting at Notre Dame 
last September I heard papers by Fathers 
Ward and Fitzpatrick which may have 
been unduly pessimistic. I am not at all 
certain that the counterbalancing powers 
and other brakes on economic power are as 
effective as you imply, especially in meet- 
ing major problems such as inflation and 
current unemployment. 

There were several items noted which 
may be misleading to some readers. It is 
recognized, as you have stated, that some 
of your descriptive material perhaps has 
been overdrawn for the sake of emphasis. 
Data, such as that relating to investors in 
corporation stock, mutual funds and sav- 
ings associations do not impress me too 
much, especially when I realize that over 
half of the spending units have less than 
$500 in liquid assets and that only 8 per 
cent report stock ownership. The impres- 
sion left that no recommendations were 
made by the TNEC is not entirely correct ; 
I believe suggestions were offered relating 
to patent laws, strengthening civil remedies 
in antitrust statutes, amending the Clay- 
ton Act, etc. The reference to pure com- 
petition as never really existing except in 


textbooks is an example of an extreme . 


statement which I realize is for emphasis. 

I an not at all certain that many individ- 
uals in large metropolitan areas and sub- 
urbs would agree that the automobile has 
freed them from dependence on public 
transportation. I wonder how effective our 
antitrust legislation is as a constant threat 
against antisocial business behavior. Many 
members of the N.C.S.A.C. would prob- 
ably question the extent to which the new 
consciousness of the social role of business 
acts as a restraint on the reckless use of 
economic power. 

I am a bit skeptical about some of the 
data in the Life Insurance Fact Book which 
I assume was the source for the reference 
to $7,500 of life insurance per family. I 
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assume the reference is to an average of 
families with insurance rather than to all 
families, although this is not clear in the 
Fact Book. It is interesting to note that 
there are many more industrial policies 
than any other kind and that the average 
for this type of policy is only $360. 

The lowest maximum benefit amount 
for unemployment insurance is now $25 
in Louisiana and the highest without de- 
pendents allowances is $44 in Colorado. 
With dependents allowances, the maximum 
is $60 in Connecticut. 

The only major factor which I noticed 
to which you did not give adequate consid- 
eration is taxation. It appears to me that 
taxation has had an important bearing on 
the use made of private property and re- 
lates to the basic function of property as 
outlined in the article, 

Louts BUCKLEY 
Boston, Mass. 


Correction 
Monsignor Swanstrom’s article on 
American Catholic Overseas Aid in the 
March issue was prepared for publication 
mid-year of 1958. Accordingly, it indi- 
cates Archbishop Francis P. Keogh as 
Chairman of the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Monsignor Swanstrom has asked 
me to advise our readers that at the No- 
vember meeting of the Administrative 
Board of Bishops the Most Rev. Karl 
J. Alter, D.D., was named, and is pres- 
ently, Chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 
Epwarp M. KINNEY, 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
New York, N. Y. 





Editor’s note 


Thanks are publicly expressed to 
our readers whose gifts enable us 
to send SoctaL OrpER to missionaries 
and to Poland. 


We still have a number of re- 
quests yet to be answered, an 
interest which we commend to your 
charity. 
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